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| Success — 


while you are young 
enough to enjoy it 


‘6U’M meeting Armstrong this 
afternoon at Ingleside—last 
chance for a little golf before we 

sail for Europe on the fifteenth... 

Pretty soft for Bob Carrington, 
you say—a lovely country home, 
golf on a week-day when the other 
boys are slaving at the office—a 
six weeks’ trip to Europe with the 
family—and all this wonderful 
success while he is still young 
enough to enjoy it! 

But why look with envy upon 
success well earned—es pecially 
when it 1s within your power to 
attain that same success? 

“If young men in business only 
realized how immensely valuable 
are those early years, and how 
vital it is to get away to a flying 
start, they would make it an in- 
flexible rule to devote. several 
evenings every week to home- 
study business training.” 

One of America’s foremost 
business men—an active director 
in a dozen big corporations— 
made that statement recently; 
and if you have the slightest 
doubt of its truth, you need only 
check it by the actual records of 
LaSalle-trained men, many of 
whom, though still in their 
thirties, are commanding five- 
figure salaries. 


Send for Free Book 


“TenYears’ Promotion in One”’ 


‘I’m determined to succeed,” you 
~~ we do not deny that 









0 Business Management 
0 Higher Accountancy 

0 Traffic Management 

0) Modern Salesmanship 
0 Railway Station Mgm’t 
0 Law: Degree of LL. B. 
0 Comr ial Law 

O Banki:.. and Finance 








Name 


0 Industrial Management 
1 Modern Foremanship 
0 Personnel Management 


(1 Modern Business Corre- 
spondence 


0 Expert Bookkeeping 
OC. P. A. Coaching 








hard work and learning through 
day-to-day experience will even- 
tually win you some measure of 
success. If success is sweet, how- 
ever, is it not doubly sweet if it 
comes to you while you are still 
young enough to enjoy it? 

And 1s it not a needless and 
tragic waste of years to continue 
at outgrown tasks, simply because 
you will not spare yourself the 
time to master those bigger jobs 
that command the real rewards of 
business? 

Ten Years’ Promotion in One is 
a booklet that shows you how 
you can save years that might 
otherwise be wasted. Sending for 
it has marked the turning point 
in the lives of thousands upon 
thousands of men—and the cou- 
pon will bring it to you FREE. 

With this book we will send 
you, without cost or obligation, 
complete particulars of the train- 
ing that appeals to you, together 
with details of our easy-payment 
plan. 

Will you wait till the golden years of 
your life are fast slipping away—or will 
you set your path toward success while 
you are still young enough to enjoy it? 

Prove that you mean what you say 


when you say that you want to get ahead 
—by what you do with this coupon NOW. 


LA SALLE 


EXTENSION 
UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 9332-R 
Please send me, free of all cost or py etn a copy of 


“Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” and the facts about your 
training in the business field T have checked below: 


Chicago, Ill. 


0 Railway Accounting 

0 Business English 

0) Commercial Spanish 

0 Effective Speaking 

00 Stenotypy-Stenography 

O Telegraphy 

0 Credit and Collection 
Correspondence 


Address 

















Don’t Tread on Toes! 


(Continued from Page 29) 


Local Official Name Conventional, or Former, 
Name 
MEXIco 
México Mexico 
MOZAMBIQUE 
Mocambique Mozambique 
NETHERLANDS 
’s Gravenhage The Hague 
INORWAY 
Oslo Christiania 
Trondheim Nidaros, Trondhjem 
PANAMA 
Panama Panama 
PERSIA 
Tehran Teheran 
POLAND 
Bydgoszcz Bromberg 
Gniezno Gnesen 
Grodno Gardinas 
Grudziadz Graudenz 
Lwéw Lemberg 
Poznafi Posen 
Warszawa Warsaw 
Wilno Vilna 
PORTUGAL 
Lisboa Lisbon 
Porto Oporto 
RUMANIA 
Bucuresti Bucharest 
rnauti Czernowitz 
Cetatea-Alba Akkerman 
Chisinau Kishinev 
Cluj Klausenburg 
Constanta Constanza 
Galati Galatz 
Iasi * Jassy 
Oradea-Mare Grosswardein 
Ploesti Ployeshti 
Timisoara Temesvar 
RUSSIA 
See U.S. S. R. 
SPAIN 
Malas Malay 
aga aga 
Sevilla Seville 
SWEDEN 
Géteborg Ceo 
Malmé Malmo 
SWITZERLAND 
Géneve (Genf) Geneva 
SYRIA 
Beyrouth Beirut 
TURKEY 
Ankara Angora 
Aydin Aidin 
Diyarbekir Diarbekir 
Edirne Adrianople 
Erzurum ae 
es Gallipo! 
Istan' | 
[stanba Uskiidar utari 
zmir Smyrna 
Kayseri Cesarea 
Kirklareli Kirk Kilisse 
Konya Konia 
Samsun Samsoun 
Trabzon Trebizond 
Urfa Ourfa 
SS 
Leningrad Petrograd 
Moskva Oscow 
Stalingrad Tsaritsyn 
Sverdlovsk Ekaterinburg 
YUGOSLAVIA 
Beograd Belgrade 
Bitolj Monastir 
Dubrovnik Ragusa 
Kotor Cattaro 
Ljubljana Laibach 
Maribor Marburg 
Nis Nish 
Sibenik Sebenico 
Skoplije skub 
plit Spalata 
Zagreb Agram 
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WHY DO YOU POSTPONE STUDY? 


get too much knowledge. 
Education opens a vista of 
beauty for one person, and 
fills a gap in the practical 
training of another. It helps 
in every way of life, in- 
creasing opportunity and 
the ability to grasp it. 
% Education enlarges the 
power of the business execu- 
tive as well as the worker 
in the ranks; it increases the 
capacity of the teacher; it 
assists the mother in many 
of the problems that she 
faces. It broadens the power 
to serve. % Through a wide 
range of home study 
courses Columbia Univer- 
sity offers a richer and more 
satisfying life to adults as 
well as to youth, to men 
and women, to workers and 
students. »¢ These courses 
reward well the effort and 
time they require. 





COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses 
in the Following Subjects: 


Accounting 
Agriculture 
American Government 
Applied Grammar 
Banking 

Business Administration 
Business English 
Business Law 

Business Mathematics 
Business Organization 
Business Psychology 
Chemistry 

Child Psychology 
Classics 

Composition 
Contemporary Novel 
Corporation Finance 
Drafting 

Economics 

English Composition 
English Literature 
Essay Writing 
European History 
Fire Insurance 
Foremanship 

French 

Geometry 

German 

Grammar 

Greek 


Harmony 

High School Courses 
History 

Investments 

Italian 

Juvenile Story Writing 
Languages 

Latin 

Library Service 
Literature 

Machine Design 
Magazine Article Writing 
Marketing 
Mathematics 

Personnel Administration 
Philosophy 

Physics 

Playwriting 

Poetry 

Psychology 

Public Speaking 
Religion 

Secretarial Studies 
Short Story Writing 
Sociology 

Spanish 

Stenography 
Typewriting 

World Literature, etc. 
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LL. this country, we 
are in the midst of an adult edu- 
cational movement. Home study 
courses are being taken by about 
1% million people which is nearly 
twice the total number of students 
in our universities, colleges and 
professional schools. University 
home study courses are especially 
important in this movement be- 
cause they offer careful guidance 
under experienced educators. 9 ° 
Columbia courses have been pre- 
pared to meet the special require- 
ments of study at home. They are 
sufficiently elastic to be adapted 
to the students’ individual needs. 
Everyone who enrolls is personally 
taught by a member of the Univer- 
sity teaching staff. 9g In writing, 
mention subjects which interest 
you, even if they are not listed, as 
additions are made from time to 
time. 9 Our Home Study Depart- 
ment offers also complete high 
school and college preparatory 
training through courses covering 
four years of high school study. 
Weshall be glad to send our special 
high school bulletin upon request. 





CoLumBIA UNIvERsITY, University Extension —Home Study Department, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subjects: 


W.W. 9-31 





Name 





Street and Number 


Occupation 








City and County 


State 
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The Ancient Herdsman With 
His Flock Gave Us Our Word 


Congregation 


The symbolism so beautifully expressed in David's 
Twenty-third Psalm is fully justified by the origins of 
our words congregation and pastor. 

The Latin word grex, gregis means “flock” or “herd” 
and is the basis for the word congregare, meaning “to 
collect into a flock.”” From this source comes the Latin 
word congregatio, and in turn, our own word congrega- 
tion, which, therefore, goes back to the original mean- 
ing, “‘a flock of sheep.” The word pastor carries out the 
same symbolism. Latin pascere, pastum, means **to pas- 
ture,”” “‘to feed.”” From this word comes Latin pastor, 
**a shepherd” or “‘one who has the care of flocks.’ 
The same word in English means ‘‘a keeper of souls’’ 
or “minister of a church.”” The two words, therefore, 
preserve the symbolism of the shepherd and his flock 
as applied to the pastor and his congregation. 

Thousands of similar word stories are to be found in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
The “Supreme Authority” 


Not only do these word stories 
make the most interesting read- 
ing, but to know them will 
give you an effectiveness in 
speaking and writing that 
can come in no other way. 
he Merriam-Webster 
gives you the whole 
word power of the 
English language. It 
is a library in one 
volume, its type mat- 
ter equivalent to a 15- 
volume encyclopedia. Its 
encyclopedic information 
makes it a general question answerer on all subjects. 
In its 2,700 pages there are 452,000 entries, includ- 
ing thousands of new words, 12,000 biographical 
entries, 32,000 geographical subjects, 100 valuable 
tables, over 6,000 illustrations. 


Get The Best 


Rely on the testimony of Presidents and Department 
Heads of the leading Universities; the indorsement of 
hundreds of Supreme Court Judges; the judgment 
of Librarians all over the country who choose the 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER for their own use. 


See It At Your Bookstore 


Send for Free Booklet 
of Word Stories 


A number of these fascinating stories about the origins 
df words are presented in an interesting illustrated 
booklet which we shall be glad to send you free on 
request, together with full information about The 
Merriam-Webster. Just mail coupon. No obligation. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


(SS 2S ee ae ee eee on a 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


| 
Please send me free your booklet ‘*Sur- | 
prising Origins of English Words” and full ] 
information about Webster's New Interna- ] 
tional Dictionary, (World’s Work 9-31.) | 








Name 





Street and Number 
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Y COOPERATIVE action Detroit 

merchants have made’ progress in 
eliminating the expensive practice of 
returning goods. In circulars to the 
customers and in newspaper advertising 
thirty-four big stores agreed to abide 
by certain rules. No merchandise which 
shows clear signs of having been used 
is taken back. Goods which have been 
out an unreasonable length of time are 
refused and customers must show sales 
checks when returning goods. In the 
first six months returns were reduced 
1.23 per cent. The public is learning 
that needless return of goods is costly 
and that the customer pays the bill. 


Electrical refrigeration has resisted the 
economic depression in a remarkable way. 
Sales for 1930 exceeded those of the previ- 
ous year by a hundred thousand units. 
Now the National Electric Light Assoct- 
ation, codperating with all the leading 
manufacturers, is carrying on an adver- 
tising and sales campaign which ts 
expected to result in the sale of a million 
refrigerators, household and commercial, 
in 1931. The youngest member of the 
electrical-equipment family is doing better 
than its seniors. A statement by the 
National Association of Credit Men 
shows that the new industry has not 
wrecked the ice business, though tt has 
made some inroads in the domestic field. 


S AN experiment the Post Office 
Department is ordering 50,000 
pounds of cotton twine to be used as a 
substitute for jute. This is not merely 
an economy measure, it is an effort to 
utilize American-grown cotton. The 
Post Office could use six thousand bales 
a year and its example would encourage 
private industry to use cotton twine 
whenever it is found practicable. 


One of the men receiving the award of 
$2,500 for effective scientific research, 
presented by the Smithsonian Institution, 
was Dr. Andrew Ellicott Douglass of the 
University of Arizona. For a quarter of 
a century Doctor Douglass has been study- 
ing the rings which mark the annual 
growth of trees. He has demonstrated by 
ten thousand records that the rings formed 
each year vary in width in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of rainfall—a wet year 
produces a thick ring and vice versa. 
Trees grown in the same region have 





combinations which fit together and thus 





THE ENTIRE WORLD OF HUMAN ENDEAVOR IS EMBRACED 
IN THESE NOTES AS TO WHAT GOES ON ABOUT THE GLOBE 


definite dates are established. Tree 
growths in the giant sequotas of California 
were traced back three thousand years. 
Doctor Douglass has made an unbroken 
annual calendar back to 700 A. D. By 
the study of timbers taken from pueblos 
he can give exact dates to events in the 
history of those Indian peoples back as 
far as the eighth century. Here is a new 
branch of science which promises to add 
much to the sum of human knowledge. 


— coldest spot in the world is said 
to be in the Takutsk territory of 
Siberia. In a book written by one 
Vladimir Zenzinov, an exile during the 
Czarist régime, there is a description of 
life in the little settlement of Verkhoy- 
ansk which lies in a basin suspended 
among mountains. Once the author's 
alcohol thermometer registered 95 de- 
grees (Fahrenheit) below zero. At four 
below zero in April the villagers ex- 
claimed: “What a warm day!” The 
cold there is bearable because the air 
is usually still and the sky clear. The 
natives dread the summers most because 
of the vast clouds of mosquitoes. 


It is an accepted fact that a weak point 
in our credit structure is the financing of 
home building and ownership. Houses 
which have a permanent value are not 
financed on as liberal terms as consump- 
tion goods. It is often easier to buy 
luxuries on deferred payments than tt is 
to purchase this prime necessity. The 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards suggests to President Hoover that 
the federal government create a residential 
mortgage bank with regional discount 
branches—machinery analogous to the 
federal reserve system. It would be 
possible, real-estate authorities believe, 
to finance twenty-year mortgages upon 
urban homes with annual payments as 
low as four per cent of the principal. 
Thus would building be encouraged. 


WO English girls have good steady 

jobs taking walks. They are em- 
ployed by a rubber company to test the 
wearing qualities of boots and shoes. 
These professional strollers have each 
done twelve miles every working day 
for four years and careful records are 
kept of the mileage of their footgear. 
The young women are reported to be 
in the pink of condition. 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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“Roget” has been counted indis- 
pensable to every intelligent user 
of words, whether he be a “‘profes- 
sional”—a writer, speaker, or schol- 
ar—or an ‘amateur’ who, in his 
or her social and business contacts, 
realizes the favorable impression 
created by clearness, fluency, and 
exactness in the use of language. 

The Roget Dictionary, without 
doubt, will be adopted by all culti- 
vated persons because of its obvious 
merits. In addition to the man or 
woman in society, business or pub- 
lic life, workers in the following 
fields will receive unusual assist- 
ance with their special problems: 


Publishing Advertising 
Legal Educational 
Research Arts 

Sciences Lecturing 
Clerical Club Official 
Engineering Sales 
Governmental Stenographic 
Radio Secretarial 














—tear it out and mail it now 


Introductory offer brings the new Roget Dictionary for five days’ 
trial. Latest, most complete, and authoritative book of synonyms and 
antonyms. Replaces old-style thesaurus. New plan makes volume great- 
est aid for development of ideas and clear, forceful, exact expression. 


OW, after three years spent in its 
preparation, The Roget Dictionary is 
teady! 


To introduce this newest, most compre- 
hensive, and authoritative version of the 
famous “Roget,” the special offer reproduced 
above is being made for a limited time. If you 


have not received through the mails a card .- 


bearing this offer, you are invited to tear out 
and mail the “card” above. 


The Roget Dictionary is built on an entirely 
new plan for a book of synonyms and antonyms. 
You find a word where you would look for it 
in a regular dictionary—in its alphabetical posi- 
tion. This self-indexing arrangement, with cross 
references to all related entries, gives you in- 
stantly the synonym you want—or allows you 
to explore every nook and cranny of your 
subject. 


It is impossible to describe in detail the many 
remarkable features of The Roget Dictionary. 
That is why you are invited to examine the 
volume itself. You will see how a far greater 
amount of information has been put in more 
compact, instantly available form. You will 
see how the original Roget plan of entering 
and indexing according to ideas has been modi- 
fied to eliminate hundreds of time-wasting, 
confusing columns of reference material. You 
will also see how this new “Dictionary,” in 
both contents and sturdy construction, offers 
you a lifetime of usefulness. 


Read the terms of the special introductory 
offer in the “‘card” above; then fill in and mail 
at once to secure your copy of The Roget 
Dictionary while this offer is still open. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, (Dept.- 579), 2 West 
45th Street, New York City. 





The Authority Behind 
The ROGET Dictionary 


The Roget Dictionary is a presentation of 
the famous Roget’s Thesaurus of English words 
and phrases—in a modernized, more complete, 
and more convenient form. The new “Diction- 
ary” therefore has behind it the authority of 
the original ‘“‘Roget,’”’ plus the authority of 
C. O. Sylvester Mawson, who in 1910 prepared 
the original edition of the International The- 
saurus and twelve years later a more elaborate 
version. The authority of the “Dictionary” 
further rests on a quarter century spent by 
Dr. Mawson in the making of dictionaries, in- 
cluding association with Sir James Murray of 
the Oxford Dictionary, Benjamin E. Smith of 
the Century, and several years on the perman- 
ent staff of Webster’s. This background plus 
the three years in actual construction make 
The Roget Dictionary the accurate, scholarly, 
and important work that it is. 








"THE ROGET DICTIONARY 


of SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS 





f you haven’t received this card 
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HOW YOU CAN 


RETIRE | 


ON AN INCOME 





$250 a Month for Life 


YOU WANT to quit work some day? If 
mR do, you should read this page care- 
- fully. You should then mail the coupon at the 

bottom of the page. You will receive by re- 
turn mail, and without cost or obligation, an 
interesting free book which tells all about the 
Phoenix Mutual Retirement Income Plan. 


How the Plan Works 


This new Plan makes it possible for you to 
retire at 55, 60 or 65. You may provide for 
yourself a monthly income of $100, $200, $300, 
or more. 

This life income is guaranteed to you by 
the Phoenix Mutual, an 80-year-old company 
with over six hundred million dollars of in- 
surance in force. 

Suppose you decide to retire on an income 
of $250 a month when you are 60. Here is what 
you get: 

1. An income of $250 a month, beginning at 
age 60 and lasting the rest of your life. If 
you prefer, you may have a cash settlement of 
$33,750 at age 60instead of the monthly income. 

2. Upon your death from any natural cause 
before age 60, your wife (or other beneficiary) 
receives a cash payment of $25,000. Or if pre- 
ferred, your wife receives a monthly income 
for life. 

3. Upon your death from accidental means 


before age 60, your wife receives a cash pay- 
ment of $50,000. Or double the monthly in- 
come for life. 

. If, before age 60, serious illness or acci- 
dent stops your earning power for a certain 
period, you will thereafter receive $250 a 
month during such disability, even if it lasts 
the rest of your life. 

The cost of a Retirement Income depends 
upon your present age and upon the amount 
of income you wish to retire on. A Retirement 
Income does not have to be paid for all at 
once. It may be purehased on the installment 
plan. The payments are usually spread out 
over a period of 20 years or more. Naturally, 
this makes the payments comparatively small. 

One of the great advantages of this Plan is 
that it begins to operate the minute you pay 
your first installment. Even though you should 
become totally disabled, you would not need 
to worry, because your installments would be 
paid by us out of a special reserve fund. 


Send for the Facts 


An interesting 28-page book tells how you can 
provide a Retirement Income for yourself— 
how you can provide money to send your son 
to college—money to leave your home free of 
debt—money for other needs. Send for your 
copy now. No cost. No obligation. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn, 6G) First Policy Issued 1851 
Copyright 1931, P. M. L. I. Co. 





oa ean 








Name. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 622 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“How TO GET THE THINGS YOU WANT.” 


Date of Birth 

















Business Address 
™ Address 























(Continued from Page 6) 

If a person loses money in stock trans- 
actions ts he entitled to claim an allow- 
ance for “ net loss” in computing his in- 
come tax? Not necessarily, says a bulle- 
tin from the Treasury Department. I/ 
dealing in stocks is his “trade or business,” 
he is entitled to the deduction; it must be a 
regular occupation though not necessarily 
the sole one. Each case is decided upon 
its merits, but the business man who takes 
a casual flyer in the stock market will not 
be permitted the allowance. The treasury 
is interested only in his gains. 


NEW food called fish flour has been 
developed and may soon reach a 
commercial stage. The Bureau of Fish- 
eries announces that the product is made 
from the edible parts and the backbone 
of fish remaining from the filleting or 
packaged fish industry. The fish is 
dried under vacuum and ground into a 
fine meal. Twenty million pounds a 
year are available for this use if a market 
develops. The food is rich in calcium 
phosphate, much needed by the human 
system, and in other helpful minerals 
including iodine. Experiments are be- 
ing made in Washington to learn how 
children thrive on fish flour cookies. 


Last summer's drought had at least one 
good result. It gave the Department of 
Agriculture some data upon what strains 
of corn growing at the experiment stations 
were the best resisters of hot, dry weather. 
Plants containing crosses of Dark Green 


‘Lancaster at Ames, Iowa, suffered least 
Jrom the drought, coming through with 


an average yteld of 53.5 bushels per acre. 


FTER a long series of experiments, 
Thomas A. Edison announces that 

he has successfully vulcanized the 
synthetic rubber he has been making 
from goldenrod. Mr. Edison’s plan is 
to construct a factory for the large-scale 
extraction of rubber and to give the 
whole project to the government for 
an emergency wartime supply. Under 
normal conditions the goldenrod product 
could not compete with natural rubber. 


A few years ago Lord Haldane pre- 
dicted that in half a century light will cost 
about one fiftieth of its present price and 
night will be abolished in our cities. The 
radiation of the incandescent lamp consists 
of about five per cent visible light and 
ninetu-five per cent invisible heat—a most 
wasteful and inefficient arrangement. 
In a recent radio talk Dr. E. Newton 
Harvey of Princeton described the quest 
of the illuminating engineer for colder 
and brighter light. The cold light emitted 
by animals is the goal of science. Man 
has produced nothing approaching the 
efficiency of the firefly, which emits an 
almost pure visible light with an increase 
in temperature of little more than a thou- 
sandth of a degree. 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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(Continued from Page 8) 

HEN many people are crowded 

into small, unventilated spaces 
they suffer ill effects which we commonly 
attribute to lack of oxygen and excess of 
carbon dioxide. Dr. R. R. Sayers of the 
Bureau of Mines tells us that this idea 
is erroneous. Experiments show that 
oxygen is never exhausted enough to 
hurt us, nor is carbon dioxide present in 
dangerous amounts. Excessive heat, hu- 
midity, and air stagnation are the prin- 
cipal causes of discomfort and ill health. 


Starlings are notsy and quarrelsome 
birds, and many people believe that their 
importation was an error. Now Dr. 
Thomas E. Winecoff of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission reports that starlings 
destroy the grubs of the deadly Japanese 
beetle; as many as fifteen were found in 
the stomach of one bird. We may have 
to revise the starling’s reputation upward. 


EOPLE eat less bread now than 
they did when the century was 
young. Dr. J. A. LaClere of the Agricul- 
ture Department shows that per capita 
consumption has fallen 20 per cent in 
two decades. Mechanized industry, he 
says, and higher standards of living 
have broadened the American diet. For 
another thing, the attractive, sweet, and 
fluffy baker’s bread of today does not 
satisfy the inner man as well as did the 
more compact home-baked bread—and 
it contains less flour. The feminine pur- 
suit of slenderness may also be a factor. 
This change of national taste has had a 
revolutionary effect upon agriculture. If 
wheat consumption had kept pace with 
the growth of population, our present 
production would just about supply 
the demand and there would be no 
troublesome surplus. On the other hand, 
we might be eating less of other farm 
products than we do today, for our bak- 
ing industry absorbs annually billions 
of pounds of milk, sugar, and eggs. 


We think of modern industry in terms 
of huge manufacturing plants, but the 
average factory in the United States em- 
ploys only 42 persons. The U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce tells us that this is only seven 
more than the average of twenty-five years 
ago. The small factory may be passing, 
but it ts taking its time about it. 


[LNGINEERS are constantly trying 
to find better material for insulat- 
ing steam pipes and the like. The 
Arthur D. Little company of Cambridge, 
Mass., reports that glass wool is finding 
favor abroad for this purpose. It is a 
silky, white material made of refuse 
glass. Aluminum foil is coming into in- 
creased use here, sometimes in connec- 
tion with asbestos paper. Any insulating 
material must contain generous air 
spaces, for still air is the best of non- 
conductors of heat. 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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VITA-FRESH, the latest research 
achievement of General Foods, is 
a complete solution to the problem 
of coffee freshness. It has already 
been applied to Maxwell House 
Coffee, one of General Foods’ 20 
nationally advertised products. 
Coffee deteriorates on contact 
with air. The delicate, volatile fla- 
vors escape, thereby causing loss 
of freshness. Oxygen combines 
with oils left in the coffee, thereby 
causing staleness. The best vacuum 
packing now in commercial use re- 
moves 90% of the air. Vita-Fresh 
removes more than 99% of the air 
and, for practical purposes, creates 
a complete and perfect vacuum. 
The importance of this advance 


leaves in the can enough oxygen 
to cause some deterioration of the 
contents. Vita-Fresh seals coffee’s 
fragrance so perfectly that even 
expert coffee tasters cannot tell the 
difference between coffee that has 
stood for months in Vita-Fresh 
cans and coffee fresh from the 
roaster. 

Probability that the new process 
may be made available to other 
packers is disclosed in the an- 
nouncement that the American 
Can Company has been authorized 
to grant the use of it to other 
coffee roasters. 

“The Story of Vita-Fresh,” a 
booklet which should be of in- 
terest to both housewife and busi- 





is shown from the fact that 





even a 90% removal of air 


ness man, will be sent to you 








free upon request. 


GENERAL FOODS 


DEPARTMENT 6-L 250 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


Maxwell House Coffee, Lug Cabin Syrup, Jell-O, Certo, Post’s Bran Flakes, 
Minute Tapioca, Postum, Hellmann’s Mayonnaise Products, Walter Baker’s 


Chocolate and Cocoa, Franklin Baker’s 
Grape-Nuts, Sanka Coffee, Swans Down 


Coconut, Calumet Baking Powder, 
Cake Flour, Post Toasties, La France, 


Satina, Diamond Crystal Salt, Whole Bran. 
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Correspondence Schools 


UNIVERSITY’CHICAGO 
HOME-STUDY COURSES 


Continue your high-school, college or persona! 
program, ¢ of education. ‘Teachers, Religious 

Social Workers, Men and Women in 
many vocations are using the 450 courses in 
45 different subjects to obtain guidance by ex- 
ports for cultural and for practical purposes. 

he courses yield credit. Ask for free booklet. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

631 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHOOL INFORMATION 

FREE Catalogs and Advice all Accredited 

Schools in U. S. For Girls or Boys?—Details? 

AMERICAN SCHOOLS ASSNW., 921 Field Annex,—Chicago, 
or 1210 Times Bidg., W. Y. 


COLD FACTS 























a is no substitute for money. You already know 
this 


Money makes possible most of your comforts and 


pleasures. It provides for your family. It is the 
means to educate your children. Money is power! 

This is why you work week after week, year after 
year. And of course you are always wishing for 
more money. 

Do you ever stop to ask yourself—frankly : “When 
am I going to have more money?” 

The answer is simple. You are going to have more 
money when you earn more money—and you are 
going to earn more money when you have more 
training! 

It’s the trained man who earns more money these 
days. You can be a trained man 

Thousands of men have been in the same fix—and 
they have found the beginning of the solution by 
marking and mailing a coupon to the International 
Correspondence Schools at Scranton. For 40 years 
our single business has been helping men like you 
acquire the training they need to earn more money. 
What we have done for them we can do for you. This 
coupon will bring all the information to you. Mail 
it today! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS 


INTERNATIONAL. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
“The Universal University” 


Box 4707-C, Scranton, Penna. 


Heating () Ventilation 

Sanitary Engineer 

Sheet Metal Worker 
team Engineer 

Marine Engineer 


Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of 
your booklet, “Who Wins an hy,”” and full particulars 
about the subject before which I have marked X: 
— AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Architec Bridge Engineer 
Architectural Draftsman Automobile Work 
se Estimating Plumbing (Steam Fitting 
Wood Millworking 
Concrete Builder 
Contractor and Builder 
Structural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 


Electrical Engineer Refrigeration 
Electric Wiring R. R. Locomotives 
Electric Lighting Air Brakes 


Welding, Electric and Gas 
Telegraph Engineer . R. Section Foreman 
Telephone Work on R. — and Building 
Mechanical Engineer Fore 
Chemistry 0 Pharmacy 
Coal Mining Engineer 
Navigation 
(J Agriculture 


Trois Operatibn 


Mechanical Draftsman 
Patternmaker 1 Machinist 
Reading Shop Blueprints 

(Civil Engineer 

() Highway Engineering C) Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Surveying and Mapping (J Cotton Manufacturing 
Gas Engines [) Toolmaker [) Woolen Manufacturing 

0 Diesel Engines () Fruit Growing [)Radio 

(J Aviation Engines CL) Poultry Farming 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
Bese Management Business Correspondence 


= 


Industrial Management Lettering Show Cards 
Personnel Management Stenography and Typing 
Traffic Management Complete Commercial 

[ } Accountancy English (Signs 

[_} Cost Accountant Civil Service 

Accountant Railway Mail Clerk 

s Bookkeeping Mail Carrier 

[) Secretarial Work Grade School Subjects 

















[} Spanish OF rench High School Subjects 

CJ Salesmanship Illustrating ([) Cartooning 
(C) Advertising O)Lumber Dealer 

Name...... DBD cerrcecsoresscesescee 
Street Address. 

Se siaceses BI a. cnccccerescesnenenovereseet 
II a ccceecccteccviscses vinnendecevoesseseceqeenescennasoneeeraeesncenonsesets 





If vou reside in Canada, send ‘this coupon to the 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canado 


(Continued from Page 9) 

Y A recent executive order, special 

consideration is to be given to 
those Foreign Service officers who serve 
in unhealthful posts. Henceforth a 
year of service will count as a year and a 
half for the purpose of retirement. 
Among the unhealthful posts listed are 
Aden, Bangkok, Bombay, Leopoldville 
in the Belgian Congo, nine cities in 
China, and nine in Cuba. 


About 90 per cent of the investment 
houses located along the airplane lines 
operating between Chicago and the Pacific 
coast now use the air mail. Checks put into 
the night mail can be cleared the next 
morning in cities 1,200 miles away. It 
has been estimated that air mail saves 
banks one to three days’ interest on ten 
billion dollars a year. 


LKALINE waters have long been 
recognized as the bane of high- 
pressure steam systems. Because of the 
resulting embrittlement, boilers some- 
times have to be replaced every three or 
four years, though they should last a 
quarter of a century. Research at the 
University of Illinois shows that by us- 
ing sodium salts boiler plates can be pro- 
tected against cracking. This is a proced- 
ure that can save industry vast sums of 
money. One big concern hopes thus to 
save a million dollars a year. 
(Continued on Page 11) 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
by FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 
Profusely Illustrated Net $4.00 
iotseuers Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 


booksellers 
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WINS 
PROMOTION... 
DOUBLES PAY 


In Spite ey 
Hard Times! 


Enoch H. Burnett, a bookkeeper 
of Kansas City, Mo., is an ex- 
ample of what an ambitious man, 
who wishes to sueceed, ean do. 
In less than 5 years he became a 
Traveling Auditor; raised his 
pay from $1800 to $4300 a year. 

















Thanks To 
PROGRESSIVE NEW TRAINING 
IN ACCOUNTING 


There are opportunities like this for thousands of men. Author- 

ities say: ‘‘Supply of trained accountants will not catch up 
with need, for generations.’’ Today a new training developed by 
a group of leading accountants is bringing revolutionary new op- 
portunities for men in every line of work, to master accountancy. 
An improvement of the same course that trained Burnett. Educa- 
tors call this new *‘Guided Experience’’ method, ‘‘The clearest 
and most thorough.’’ It employs college-type methods—yet costs 
a mere fraction of college fees. Includes complete C. P. A. coach- 
ing course without extra charge. 

Send today, without obligation, for new book, 
Way To Learn Accounting,’* which describes this new training 
and service completely. Gives complete uncolored facts concern- 
ing opportunities in accountancy, length of study required, and 
new methods of training you in present job for better position. 
State your age and present position. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF COMMERCE 


“The Modern 





Dept. M-80, 17 W. Elm St. Chicago, Ill. 





Residential Sehools 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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New-Church Theological School 


64th year. Three-year course. College preparation desir ‘ 
Re-statement (in Swedenborg) of Christian teaching. Interpretati: 
of scriptures for spiritual life. Correspondence courses. Catalo 
William L. Worcester, President. 48 Quincy St. Cambridge, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SCHOOL 


ert Rial jor ciris 


ACCREDITED College Preparatory and Junior Cal- 
lege. Conservatory of music. Special courses. Part of 
May at Ocean City. Large campus. New buildings. 
Athletics. Golf. Riding. Catalog, Frank $. Magill, A.M., 
Headmaster, Box W. CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


CONNECTICUT 


OFFIEL 


An Zadowed Schoal 
a sympathetic teachers to help you solve 
the problems of your boy’s education. Address: 
Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph. D. Headmaster, 16 High St., Suffield, Conn. 


VIRGINIA 
MILITARY 


STAUNTON “caoemy 


Superb disciplinary training equaled by academic excellence. Pre- 
pares thoroughly for all colleges and for citizenship. 286 graduates 
in 88 leading colleges. Lo COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, 
B. S., LL. D., Pres., Box Staunton, Va. 



































Correspondenee Schools 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


we puete won a $2000 prize. Another 
pn earned over $5000 in spare time. 
\ Hundreds are selling constantly to lead- 
| ing publishers. 

| Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of 
the Short-Story and sample copy of THE 
WRITER’S MONTHLY tree. Write today. 
The Home Correspondence School 
Springfield, Mass. 













Make money taking pictures. Photo- 
phs in big demand. Commercial 
hotogra: graphy also pays big money. 

quickly at home in spare time. 
No experience necessary. Write today 
for new free Ook, he errs in 


sesers cane aphy. can 
Schoo ogra pny, Be Bent. ease 
3601 | Michigan ve. 








Greater opportunities now in advertis- 
ing. Learn easily and No text in spare 
time. Practical work. text books. 
Old established aie w tuition— 
Easy terms. Send 


See Y booklet of 
interesting taformation. 


Page-Davis School of Advertising 
Dept.2346,3601 Mich.Av.,Chicago 











PUBLISHERS 
Scientific Astrology practi- 


HOROSCOPES cy sroied to busines, 


Finance, Health, Events. Horoscopes written in detail. 
GEORGE wW. SMALLWOOD, M. D. 
Pepperell 3 3 : Massachusetts 





“No library complete without Kipling complete” 




















present- 
day needs in 
home, school, and 
office. Acclaimed by 
famous writers and edu- 
cators. Defines 100,000 words 
in such clear terms that their use 
and meaning are instantly under- 
stood. Used regularly at Harvard, Stan- 
ford, Columbia, Princeton, and in practically 
every leading school, college and university 
(send for partial list). 1500 pages. 3000 illus- 
trations. Printed in clear type on Bible paper. 
Thumb irdex 
Ask your bookseller for the new WINSTON SIM- 
PLIFIED. Or, if more convenient, we will send 
you a copy C.0. D. Pay postman $5 on delivery. 
If, after 10 days’ examination, you return the book, 
Sas money will he refunded in full at once! THE 
jOHN C. WINSTON _— 89 Winston 
Building, Philadelphia 
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(Continued from Page 10) 

S THERE any connection between 
I automobiles and the birthrate? If 
not, we are presented with a remarkable 
coincidence. Charles E. Edge in the 
magazine, World Petroleum, gives tables 
showing that in the years from 1922 to 
1930 our birthrate declined in close 
correlation with the increase in the num- 
ber of motor cars. The inference would 
be that the family which runs a car 
cannot afford to run a baby. On the 
other hand the birthrate has declined 
in many countries where the automobile 
is not so prevalent. 


The adoption of the Star-Spangled 
Banner as the official national anthem 
marks the end of a long controversy. Stx 
million members of patriotic societies had 
signed petitions urging tts adoption, but 
many other citizens, equally patriotic, 
condemned the song as “unsingable” and 
too martial for a peace-loving people. The 
tune was changed to a lower key for the 
benefit of those voices which cannot manage 
the high notes. 


ECENTLY publicity was given to 

a search for lost heirs of English 
and Irish estates. The National Better 
Business Bureau warns us that this 
incident will probably revive an old and 
persistent swindle. Many Americans 
have been victimized through the hope 
of sharing in some vast unclaimed estate 
said to be in chancery or held by the 
Bank of England awaiting disposition. 
Our consul general in London reports 
that the Court of Chancery has no 
large unclaimed estates under its control 
and that the Bank of England has no 
such funds. The Better Business Bureau 
made inquiry about the alleged million- 
dollar estate of the late Sir Mathew 
Wilkinson. There was no such estate; 
sadder still, there had never been any 


Sir Mathew. 


Do not sprinkle the lawn too often or 
you will give it the drinking habit. The 
Department of Agriculture explains that 
grass which is not pampered with surface 
water goes down deep for its moisture and 
thus develops a sturdy plant able to resist 
dry weather. In times of drought wet 
fields suffer most because the vegetation 
there has been in the habit of taking life 
far too easy. 


D° TRAFFIC signals reduce acci- 
dents? J. S. Baker has made a 
study for the National Safety Council of 
554 intersections; his answer is two 
yeses and a no. Records made at these 
corners before and after taking signal 
lights prove that roughly two out of 
every three showed a reduction. Yet 38 
per cent showed an increase in accidents. 
Obviously we need a better guide to this 
complicated subject than vague guesses 
by aldermen or police as to where to put 
the stop-and-go lights. 










Follow the Direct Road to Success 


Do you want a better position and a larger pay envelope? There is just one way 
to win success—be head and shoulders above your fellows by gaining a broader 
“, basic education. Mathematics is the basis of all education. Not 
i a day passes in which you do not have to use mathematics in 
your work. Do you make your own calculations, or are you 
handicapped by your inability to do this work yourself? 
Here is the whole secret of success. This is why math- 
ematics is taught in every school and college. A thor- 
ough knowledge of it makes clear so many.-things which 
are puzzling you today. 






Do not let another day pass without doing something to improve your 
knowledge of mathematics. But how can you obtain this knowledge? 
By going back to school or college, or taking an expensive correspon- 
dence course? You need do neither! 


At Last! Mathematics Self-Taught 
This Simple, Easy Way! 


Now you can take advantage of this easy method which has been 
worked out by an expert for those who do not wish to give the time 
and money required by other methods of mathematical study. A very 
simple and extremely interesting group of books has been prepared 
for you by a man who has devoted his life to teaching practical men 
the fundamentals of this important subject. 


MATHEMATICS 


FOR SELF STUDY 


By J. E. Thompson, B.S. in E.E., A.M. 
Dept. of Mathematics, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 


These books start right from the beginning with a review 
of arithmetic that gives you all special short-cuts and 
trick problems that save countless hours of your time 
and make you more valuable to yourself and your job. 
Then they go right into higher mathematics and show 
you how simple it is when an expert explains it for you. 
Don’t let appearances fool you, mathematics is easy. 
You can get these books on approval and see for youself 
how much enjoyment you can have while getting this val- 
uable training and solving interesting practical problems 
that puzzle your friends and fellow-workers. In no time 
at all you will be tackling with ease the most difficult 
question on this subject. 


A Complete Reference Work 
on Mathematics in These 
Four Inexpensive Books 


Starting from the first simple principles, these 
interesting books take you, by easy stages, 
into the detailed applications of higher math- 


An Expert Gives You These 
Simplified Methods 


Mr. Thompson, the author of these books, is 
not an ordinary teacher of mathematics. He 
has had many years’ experience in giving 


ematics. Each step is clearly explained and students the kind of mathematical training 
is followed directly by sample problems. they need _ in practical work. He _ presents 
Aetthenatic Ser the Peactios! Man each practical method and problem in the 


clearest and simplest way. He gets right 
down to the kind of information that you 
need in your daily work. Look up any math- 
ematical problem that puzzles you in these 
books and see how quickly you get the solution. 


Send No Money 


Examine These Books for 10 Days FREE! 
| coupon below brings you the four books for 10 days’ free trial. After 10 days, return the 


s to us without obligation or send us the small down payment of $1.65—balance in three 
monthly payments of $2.00 each (5% discount for cash.) 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Algebra for the Practical Man 
Trigonometry for the Practical Man 
Calculus for the Practical Man 


4 Volumes—1240 Pages—lIllustrated 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee es 


D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
250 Fourth Ave., New York 
Send me MATHEMATICS FOR SELF STUDY in 4 volumes. 


return the 
$7.65. 


s : Within 10 days I will either 
he bo or send you $1.65 as first payment and $2.00 per month for 3 months—total 
(5% discount for cash.) (W. W. 9-31) 
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THE TELEPHONE HAS 


LIVING 


IDEALS 











THE Bell System is chiefly people. There is 
four billion dollars’ worth of telephone build- 
ings and equipment but what makes these 
dead things live is the organization, the skill 
and the ideals of the people who operate this 
vast plant. 

The System’s ideals of service are reflected 
through the employees in 24 regional operat- 
ing companies. Each company is adapted to 
the needs of its particular area. Each takes 
advantage of the improvements developed by 
the 5000 members of the Bell Laboratories 
staff. Each avails itself of the production 
economies of Western Electric, which manu- 
factures equipment of the highest quality for 
the whole System. Each makes use of the 


general and technical staff work done by 
American Telephone and Telegraph. 

The spirit of the people comprising this 
organization is also shown in the attitude of 
the System toward its business. Its policy is 
to pay a reasonable dividend to stockholders; 
to use all other earnings to improve and widen 
the service. There are more than 600,000 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany stockholders .. . and no one person owns 
so much as one per cent of the stock. 

The ideals of the Bell System are working 
in your interest every time you use the tele- 
phone. Through them, you get better and 
better service and constantly growing value 
for your money. 





* AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY * 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


RESIDENT HOOVER has taken the 
leadership in a great and necessary 
work of international peace and 

prosperity. First came his proposal for the 
With 


this necessarily went the offer of a year’s 


suspension of reparations for one year. 


suspension of interest on the war debts. 
Then came the negotiations in London, in 
which the United States was directly and 
authoritatively represented by the two senior 
members of the Cabinet. Next the President 
submitted to the London Conference his 
proposal for maintaining Germany’s credit. 

The United States is in Europe, and it is 
well that it is so. With a boldness, alertness, 
and soundness for the absence of which the 
President has been often criticized, he took 
steps which at once quickened the imagina- 
tion, hope, and will of the world. 

If for no other reason than the regular fall 
pick-up, business sensed that a turn was not 
far distant before the President began his 
But his fortitude 
What it 
gave to the world cannot be estimated. 
Europe’s reaction, with the sole exception of 


series of masterly moves. 
gave us direction and courage. 


His moratorium 
proposal was the finest stroke of his political 
career, but combined with the reversal of our 


France, was enthusiastic. 


isolation policy it was the most .important 
diplomatic act since the war. 
In connection with the events of these 


momentous times, however, a_ legitimate 
question may be asked. What of future debt 
and reparation payments which will fall due 
again on June 30, 1932? 

President Hoover has said that he ‘does 
not approve in any remote sense of the can- 
cellation of the debts to us.” This is the clear 
policy of the Administration. Yet no one 
who has watched the trend of events in recent 
years can fail to note the steady scaling-down 
of the war’s vast financial obligations. 

Twelve years ago at Paris the Allied na- 
tions set the sky as the limit for German 
reparations, refusing to fix a maximum 
Two years later they decided that 
Germany would pay a total of 132 billion gold 
marks, and arranged a schedule of payments 
accordingly. 


amount. 


In 1924, with Germany again 
unable to pay, the Dawes experts met in 
Berlin. This conference did not attempt to 
revise the total sum but did reduce the pay- 
ments for the immediate future. This ar- 
rangement lasted until 1929, when the Young 
plan reduced Germany’s annuities still fur- 
ther. Now even these payments are waived 
for a year. 

Without attempting to prophesy what lies 
ahead, any realistic and clear-sighted ap- 
praisal of the present situation must reckon 
with the fact that events from 1919 to 1931 
have moved steadily in the direction of a 
final liquidation of the war. 
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Gandhi in London 
EATHER permitting, Mahatma Gandhi will 


come from India to London for a round-table 
conference early in the fall, wearing only the same 
familiar loin cloth in which he is so often pictured. 
To adopt European clothes, he insists, would be to 
play a réle for which he is not fitted. His primitive 
costume seems to him a symbol both of the poverty 
of India and of the desire of many of its people to free 
themselves of dependence upon modern industrialism 
by using their own spinning wheels to make cloth for 
a simple garment. 

The conference which will bring Gandhi to London 
is the second conference on Indian affairs to be held 
within the past twelve months. In November, 1930, 
the native princes came to London, revealed a remark- 
able unanimity of opinion in favor of home rule, and 
wrote a tentative outline for a constitution. This con- 
stitution seemed to Gandhi and his fellow nationalists 
to carry so much promise that a truce was arranged, 
calling a halt on the campaign of civil disobedience 
which had been in progress for a year. This truce was 
signed on March 5, 1931. Under its terms, India has 
had more peace than at any time in recent years. 

The real problem lies ahead, however, in the forth- 
coming effort to discover whether the Nationalist 
party as well as the maharajahs can agree with the 
British government on something more than a tem- 
porary truce and whether a constitution can be written 
that will satisfy all parties. 

If these questions arouse widespread interest out- 
side of the British empire, it is partly because of in- 
terest in Gandhi as a personality, partly because of 
India’s vast population of 400,000,000 people, partly 
because it is another indication that the white man, 
whatever his nationality, no longer occupies his 
former superior position in the Orient, and partly be- 
cause the world recognizes that England’s success or 
failure in India will determine in large measure on 
what ground the East and West shall meet. 





The End of an Era 


HAVE ceased to be importers of human be- 
ings and have become exporters of dollars. 
The change is an American historical milestone. 
During recent months our consular officials have 
denied visas to more than one hundred thousand 
foreigners who applied for permission to enter the 
United States. This action was taken for the purpose 
of preventing a difficult unemployment situation from 
becoming worse. As a result, immigration has 
dropped to the lowest point in nearly a hundred years. 
Fewer than four thousand immigrants a month are 
now entering the United States, compared with the 
eighty thousand or more who came from Europe every 
month during a long period of years before the war. 


With the end of the depression we may witness a 
moderate increase in the number of immigrants ad- 
mitted, but the quota system will continue to keep 
the figure well below the prewar level. The day of 
wide-open gates is presumably gone forever. 

The rdle of the United States in world economy has 
been reversed in recent years. We were once the 
greatest of all importers of wealth in the form of labor. 
We are now the greatest of all exporters of wealth in 
the form of capital. Mr. Ford builds his factories in 
Barcelona, Copenhagen, Antwerp, and Montevideo. 
Subsidiaries of General Electric appear in Europe. 
International Harvester, Singer Sewing Machine, and 
a long list of other companies organize foreign branches. 
In the past decade and a half, more than fourteen 
billion dollars has been invested by Americans abroad. 


Ships for the Navy 


T IS good to learn that contracts have been let for 
eleven new destroyers. We are short of our treaty 

strength not only in destroyers but in cruisers. This 
would seem to be an excellent time to start catching 
up. ‘Costs of material are low. There has been no 
time in recent years when the government could in- 
vest its funds to better advantage. Labor needs 
work. The fact that we are entitled under the treaty 
to build these ships is a sufficient guaranty to other 
nations of the pacific but determined nature of our 
intentions. By no stretch of the imagination could 
the construction of vessels authorized by treaty be 
interpreted as a hostile gesture. 

The possibility of delay in the completion of the 
program lies in the political influence of misguided 
pacifists and namby-pamby society joiners. The 
Hoover Administration has placed great emphasis on 
the importance of reducing armaments, and un- 
doubtedly the “‘sisters’”’ would get into action if it 
offered Congress a program of new construction at the 
present time. There is a real difference, however, 
between a headlong race in land armaments, uncon- 
trolled by international agreement, and the rounding 
out of a treaty navy sanctioned by the other powers. 


Russia’s Goal 


ROM Russia come reports of progress under the 
five-year plan. Various details of this plan are said 
to be ahead of schedule. There are rumors of achiev- 
ing in four years what was originally planned for five. 
What is it that the Russians are trying to do? They 
are attempting to stimulate the production of agricul- 
tural products, raw materials, and manufactured 
goods, and they are boasting that communisim is a 
better medium through which to achieve this goal 
than capitalism. 
The goal itself is well worth achieving, for Russia 
has need of every sort of raw material and finished 
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goods; but the boast that communism is a better 
means than capitalism of accomplishing this result is 
inconsistent with admitted facts. If ability to pro- 
duce goods is the test of an economic civilization, then 
capitalism is leagues ahead of communism. The chief 
difficulty of capitalism at the present time, in fact, is 
that it has produced so many goods that it does not 
know what to do with them. 

The situation in Russia differs fundamentally from 
that in the capitalist nations of western Europe. Con- 
ditions in this country are entirely different, and it 
is absurd to draw comparisons based on the five-year 
plan. Russia is an undeveloped nation whose chief 
problem is production. The chief problem of capital- 
ism is not production—an art which the capitalist 
nations developed many years ago—but the more 
complex problem of distribution. Russia has never 
been compelled to face this problem, except in a search 
for foreign markets. Aside from the dumping of a 
comparatively small amount of wheat and timber at 
forced-labor prices, Russian efforts in this direction 
have not been particularly successful. 


Another Winter 


N THE NAME of God,” said William Green, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, 
“are we going to sit still and do nothing?” This a 
little more than a month ago. “The third winter of 
unemployment is approaching, and the nation has 
never been put to that test before. While we hesitate 
and hope, poor men go hungry and social unrest de- 
velops, for history shows that hunger lies at the base 
of world revolution.” 

All our millions spent last winter in speeding public 
works, a program close to Mr. Green’s heart, helped 
but did not solve. All our millions given last winter, 
to charity, a program alien to the A. F. of L. bosom, 
helped but did not solve. 

We face, inevitably, another winter of widespread 
unemployment, for no matter how fast business may 
move in the immediate future there is an inevitable 
time lag between the first signs of a pick-up and the 
full mobilization of the country’s workmen. The 
necessity of preparing to meet this problem was fore- 
seen by the President’s Emergency Committee for 
Employment as early as June. At that time the 
committee announced plans for an effort to raise relief 
funds in 376 cities simultaneously, in the most com- 
prehensive campaign attempted since the war. This 
campaign will begin within the next few weeks; it 
deserves prompt and generous support. 

But in our hearts we know that Mr. Green’s pro- 
phesied third winter is before us. We must give 
more than we did last winter, even though the giving 
will not cure. The cure lies deep in business econom- 
ics and in no easy panaceas such as charity. 
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A Plan for Industry 
N THE OPINION of Dr. Julius Klein, assistant 


secretary of commerce, American business men are 
now saving a quarter of a billion dollars annually 
through agreements in different industries to standard- 
ize production. 

These agreements are the result of a crusade begun 
ten years ago by President Hoover, shortly after his 
appointment as secretary of commerce. The profu- 
sion of styles developed in different fields of manufac- 
turing seemed to Mr. Hoover to be unnecessary and 
wasteful. Why, for example, should manufacturers 
of woven wire netting list as regular products 552 
patterns and dimensions? Why should there be 
forty-three thousand shapes and sizes of steel window 
sashes? Mr. Hoover began in 1921 a campaign for 
simplification in which he was ably seconded by Dr. 
Klein, then serving in Washington as director of the 
bureau of foreign and domestic commerce. 

At the present time Dr. Klein reports that 120 
separate industries have agreed upon simplified prac- 
tices and that eighteen others are now consulting with 
the department of commerce, with a view to introduc- 
ing similar methods. He urges an even wider agree- 
ment on this plan, since he believes that “in times of 
business stress the savings it makes possible are even 
more to be sought than in periods of prosperity. 
Simplified practice offers one of the best means by 
which business can accomplish its necessary task of 
getting down costs of finished goods to levels that will 
place them within reach of temporarily reduced buying 


power.” 


White Elephant Stuff 


AY American womanhood recover from the 

blow it received a month ago! It was a fine 

thing for the Navy to allow Queen Rambaibarni of 

Siam to be the first woman to make a flight aboard the 

Los Angeles. Officers and crew enjoyed the outing. 
So did the Queen—and the King. 

There ought to be a resolution about this, however: 
Whereas the American girl is an institution; and 
whereas her power is world-wide (ask the blissfully 
ignorant delegates to the Hague Conference of 1929); 
and whereas the Navy should, from experience, be 
least of all prone to ignore her; therefore, be it resolved 
that at every future Navy launching, an attractively 
decorated sling be attached to the prow of the titan, 
into which the fair christener may slide immediately 
after the bottle-cracking and be taken on a short trip. 

The dirigible need not rise to an indelicate height. 
Just enough to be decently free of the ground. Thus 
would the amenities be preserved all around, the hoary 
admirals maintain their rules, and American woman- 
hood rise triumphant. 








Roosevelt's 


By BERNARD HAGGARTY 


tial mansions, but there is nothing on record to 

show that the traditional headgear of saints 
and divinities has ever lighted the way of a President 
to the White House. Yet that is the service to which 
Gifford Pinchot would put the nimbus that once en- 
circled the brow of the gifted Roosevelt. 

In 1922 when the miners and burghers and butchers 
and bakers and candlestick-makers of Pennsylvania 
canonized Roosevelt they placed upon his head a 
brand-new halo which he wore until he passed down 
the long, long trail. That halo is now worn by 
Pinchot. 

Aseven and a half hat can be worn on a numberseven 
head, but will be an indifferent fit. The same thing 
may be said of halos. A Philadelphia politician de- 
livered himself of some ironic remarks about Pinchot’s 


\ HALO may have served as a passport to celes- 
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hand-me-down nimbus. “Gifford is wearing the 
Colonel’s halo, all right,” he said, “but it has slipped 
down over his ears.” 

Pinchot has madea fetish out of Roosevelt. His prin- 
cipal aim in life is to make his own career parallel to 
the Colonel’s. His ego will not permit him to acknow!- 
edge that he is anything less in character, personality, 
and ability than was Roosevelt. Hence his belief that 
if the Colonel could make the Presidency there is no 
reason why he cannot achieve the same eminence. 
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No dissimilarity in the 
characters of Pinchot and 
Roosevelt can be seen 
through the eyes of the 
super-forester. Yet they 
are as dissimilar as the ox 
and the ass. Roosevelt 
was impetuous, impul- 
sive, generous, frank, and 
brave. Pinchot is sensi- 
tive, evasive, fickle, and 
suspicious. Roosevelt 
trusted people readily, fre- 
quently unwisely. Pinchot 
trusts no one implicitly. 

Roosevelt was valorous 
and patriotic. Serving in 
the Spanish-American 
War and almost moving the nation to get into the 
World War, the Colonel made tryst with supreme 
adventure. Pinchot, admitting his own physical brav- 
ery, has no record of war service. True, he once made 
a trip to the South Seas and has roamed the forests 
of the land, whipping streams for trout. But there 
is nothing to show that he ever risked his life for 
his country. 

Pinchot’s worship of Roosevelt is inexplicable in the 
light of evidence that the Colonel’s attitude toward 
him was almost contemptuous. The published letters 
of Major Archie Butt, who was military aide to 
Presidents Roosevelt and Taft, give some slight inkling 
of T. R.’s opinion of Pinchot. 


“Literally Nothing in Common” 


“President Roosevelt had been talking about Fitz 
Lee and myself [Butt] and then suddenly began talk- 
ing about Gifford Pinchot. He said that with Fitz 
and me he felt at home and that we were of his fiber 
and courage . ‘Now there is Gifford Pinchot,’ 
he said. ‘We have literally nothing in common, yet 
he has a sort of a fetish worship for me. He thinks 
that if we were cast away together and we both were 
hungry, I would kill him and eat him. And I would, 
too,’ he said, turning to me and grinning and showing 
his teeth in the semi-humorous yet ferocious way he 
had when he wanted to say something seriously yet in 
a half-Pickwickian vein.” 

There is not a doubt in the world that Pinchot de- 
liberately planned for himself—omitting the war 
service—a career modeled on that of Roosevelt, 
and it must be acknowledged that up to this point 
he has met with considerable success. With the Pres- 
idency as his ultimate goal he went to Pennsylvania 
in 1922 and with the Roosevelt halo on his ears and 
the Roosevelt name and vocabulary in his mouth, 
had himself elected governor. 

Since 1922 he has had several reverses which have 
retarded his progress toward his objective. Three 
times the people of Pennsylvania licked him roundly, 
twice for United States senator and once for delegate 
at large to the Republican national convention; but 
last year, when the Pinchot candidacy seemed to be 
a forlorn hope, they put him in position, in front of 
his goal by again electing him to the governorship. 
Now he is out in full cry for the Presidency. He 


A “TEDDY” protégé... 
personally wealthy but Labor’s friend 
. . . twice governor... a wise politi- 
cal opportunist ... with a clever wife. 
That’s Pinchot of Pennsylvania. 
World’s Work’s opinion he cannot 
be a serious threat to any party in 
1932, yet his recent pronouncements, 
especially in the public-utility field, 
and his bid for Western votes put 


him in the coming presidential race. 


catapulted himself into 
the national campaign at 
the recent governors’ con- 
ference at French Lick, 
when with characteristic 
disregard of good man- 
ners, he ignored the sub- 
ject assigned to him and 
in a speech attacking the 
power interests of the 
country virtually declared 
himself a candidate for 
the Republican nomina- 
tion for President. 

Lacking the Roosevelt 
perception and ability to 
understand and forecast 
the public moods, Pinchot 
must rely in his campaign for the Presidency upon his 
artifices as a politician. And he is a master politician. 
He proved that by twice outmaneuvering the vaunted 
professional politicians of Pennsylvania. True, in 
both his gubernatorial campaigns he had the aid of the 
powerful organization maintained by “Uncle Joe” 
Grundy, but on each occasion he himself was swift to 
take advantage of situations which might have been 
potentially unfavorable to his cause. Now he is 
ready to make his fight for the presidential nomination 
with the power trust as the issue. 

Roosevelt never would have tried to make the pub- 
lic utilities a popular issue. He would have sought 
elsewhere for a campaign slogan that would appeal 
to the people. He would have known that the elec- 
torate never could be inflamed by speeches attacking 
power, a fact proved by Pinchot’s own campaign in 
Pennsylvania. Only in one or two counties, where 
the Public Service Commission and the courts allowed 
apparently unfair rates for water, was he able to work 
up anything like enthusiasm for his issue. He was 
elected, not because of any popular uprising against 
the power interests, but because of the stupidity of 
his political foes, a supreme manifestation of his own 
art as a superpolitician, the split in the Republican 
state organization caused by the defection of Uncle 
Joe Grundy, and his own traditional luck. 


In 


Wanted: A Real Issue 


The French Lick speech carried the implication that 
Pinchot is the only man within the boundaries of this 
broad land with the courage, honesty, and capacity to 
lead a fight for regulation and control of the power 
interests. But those close to him, who know the 
exalted opinion he holds of the Pinchot blood, brain, 
and character, also are aware that he would discard 
the power issue without a scruple if he found some 
other better suited to his purpose. 

Since the delivery of the French Lick speech, signs of 
a popular uprising for Pinchot for President have been 
strangely invisible. Indeed, the speech has fallen so 
flat that Norris, La Follette, Brookhart, Nye, Ship- 
stead, and others of the Western senatorial insurgent 
group, who so readily use the Republican label in their 
campaigns and so easily toss it aside after election, are 
recovering from the alarm caused by Pinchot’s me- 
teoric rise. 
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The Governor’s family on the Pinchot estate at Milford, Pa. 
that the family has the necessary flair of the politician for taking good photographs. 
Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge (the one in cowboy or Indian costume, the other with dogs or 


flowers) had it. 


No one who has followed 
Pinchot’s career can have any 
more faith in his Republican- 
ism, than the congressional 
leaders in Washington have in 
the party fealty of his friends, 
Norris, La Follette, Nye, and 
Brookhart. He has deserted 
the party before and will do 
so again if his convenience is 
served. At the Republican 
national convention next year 
he will compete with President 
Hoover for the presidential 
nomination and if he falls short 
of that objective may enter a 
rump convention and ask from 
his friends the boon of heading 
the progressive ticket. 

Since his second induction 
into the office for governor of 
Pennsylvania last January 
things have not been going so 
well with Pinchot. He set out 
to gain control of the legisla- 
ture, but failed signally. With 
the assistance of Uncle Joe 
and the large coterie of rural 


All the pictures prove 


President Hoover (except for a few trout-fishing pictures) lacks it. 
The pictures effectively demonstrate that the Governor loves manual work and has a 
close affinity with good brown earth, that Mrs. Pinchot spends much of her time in 
her garden, and that son Gifford Bryce is a fine example of sound American boyhood. 
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United Newspictures 


representatives who “neither 
smoke, drink, nor chew to- 
bacco,” he gained the ascend- 
ancy in the House, but when 
he tried to dominate the Sen- 
ate he discovered to his dismay 
that a majority of the senators 
had something beneath their 
vests besides heart and lungs. 
They refused to pass the 
Pinchot bills abolishing the 
Public Service Commission and 
creating a Fair Rate Board in- 
stead; to give the Governor the 
right to dismiss members of 
the Public Service Commission 
without regard to the Senate; 
they generally vitiated his 
elaborate legislative program. 

Out of twenty-three major 
promises made the electorate 
the Governor was able to keep 
only two. His pet aversion, 
the Public Service Commis- 
sion, is still doing business at 
the same old stand and in the 
same old way, but will within 
the next few months, through 
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expiration of terms and new appointments, be com- 
pletely under gubernatorial domination. Pinchot may 
then feel less inclined to eliminate it from the state 
government. 

The immediate aim of the Pinchot-Grundy combine 
is control of the Republican state organization and the 
Pennsylvania delegation to the Republican national 
convention of 1932. Control of the second largest 
delegation in the convention would give Pinchot a 
flying start in his fight for the Republican nomination; 
loss of the delegation from the leading Republican 
state of the nation would reduce the prestige of the 
President and might be the excuse for a drive to pre- 
vent his nomination. 

There appears, however, to be little chance of a 
Pinchot-Grundy controlled delegation. The Repub- 
lican state organization, even though confronted by 
local primary contests in many sections, is more than 
holding its own under the leadership of General 
Edward Martin, chairman of the Republican state 
committee and representative of the Mellon political 
interests. It is, indeed, un- 
certain just how far Uncle 
Joe Grundy will go with 
Pinchot in his quest for the 
Presidency. Grundy is a 
Republican of Republicans 
and his Quaker conscience 
might be strained beyond 
endurance were he asked 
to support for President 
against Hoover such a 
conspicuously irregular 
partisan as Pinchot. 

Pinchot is a master hand 
at publicity. He writes 
his own statements for the 
newspapers and they are 
uniformly gems of terse 
composition. In the Gov- 
ernor a star reporter was 
spoiled to make an indif- 
ferent statesman. 

Regularly from the Capi- 
tol and the umbrageous re- 
cesses of his feudal estate : 
in Pike County are issued ta 
ultimatums, manifestoes, q 
and proclamations—all ap- 
peals to the people to rise 
and repel the advances of 
the “Philadelphia gang,” 
the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and its head, General W. 
W. Atterbury, and the detested public utilities. In 
these documents the Governor warns that the utili- 
ties are dominating the state government, that the 
Public Service Commission is the cat’s-paw of the 
corporations, and that the ‘Philadelphia gang” 
threatens to loot the state treasury. 

It is all campaign bunk but serves to array the up- 
state communities against the cities and especially 
against Philadelphia. Indeed, Pinchot was _ twice 
elected by resorting to the old army game of aligning 
the rural districts against the urban communities. 

One of the disappointments of Pinchot’s political 


Brown Brothers 


Cabinet days. 





In Washington during the Roosevelt and Tennis 
At this time Pinchot was build- 
ing up a reputation as a protector of our forests. 


life is his failure to make headway with the Philadel- 
phia electorate. For his unpopularity in the city he 
blames his favorite antipathy, the Philadelphia or- 
ganization or “gang,” as he calls it. As a matter of 
fact the organization would have difficulty in carrying 
the city for Pinchot under any circumstances—as was 
shown when the hidebound Republican stronghold 
gave John M. Hemphill, wet Democratic candidate 
for governor, a majority of 245,000 over Pinchot. 
Philadelphia is unmistakably anti-prohibition. 


Pinchot—The People’s Protector! 


One of the illusions harbored by the Governor is 
that he has a permanent mandate from the people of 
Pennsylvania. In fact he is a minority governor. 
Out of a total registration of 3,500,000 in the state, 
Pinchot at the last election polled 1,068,000 votes and 
Hemphill, his Democratic opponent, received 1,010,000 
votes." In 1928 approximately 1,032,000 votes were 
cast in Pennsylvania for Al Smith for President. Then 
if Pinchot has a mandate, 
so have Smith and Hemp- 
hill. 

In person Pinchot is tall 
and lean and wears a 
drooping mustache. He 
looks like a modern Don 
Quixote, but he belies his 
looks. , In his speeches the 
old Roosevelt word “bully” 
is one of his favorites. He 
is always proclaiming that 
he likes a good fight, but 
he doesn’t like to fight any 
better than anyone else. 
What he does experience 
is a pleasure almost Sad- 
istic in inflicting punish- 
ment on those who oppose 
him. Losing, he shows 
signs of pain. 

The Pinchots— Gifford 
and his wife, who was Corn- 
elia Bryce, daughter of 
Lloyd Stevens Bryce (one- 
time magazine editor and 
former United States min- 
ister to the Netherlands) 
and _great-granddaughter 
of Peter Cooper—are rich 
almost beyond calculation 
through the combined Pin- 
chot and Bryce fortunes. 
Mrs. Pinchot is the dominant figure in her family. 
She wants to go to Congress and a few years ago tried, 
but was defeated. Now she wants to try again, and 
in the meantime she is the man behind the Pinchot 
gun. Her ambitions both for herself and her husband 
are limitless, but one cannot quarrel with that. She 
is a good wife. 

No one need seriously fear the Pennsylvania gov- 
ernors boom. He may cause trouble, but those he 
attacks and those he defends may take it for granted 
that this gentleman will not enter the White House 
in 1933 or in any other year. , 

















“All Those in Favor—" 











After You, Alphonse 


THE committee and the stockholders 
whom it represents have never objected 
to a bonus system in principal, but have 
felt that the Bethlehem bonus system 
was objectionable in certain respects. 
The committee was not organized 
primarily to litigate, but to seek a proper 
adjustment of the bonus system. The 
committee believes that by the present 
amended plan it has _ substantially 
achieved its objective. 


Protective Committee for Stockholders, 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 





I BELIEVE today, as I have always 
believed, that the system is sound and 
that it has been largely responsible for 
the success of the corporation. . . . 
I do not believe that the amount has 
been too large, but I recognize that the 
views of others should be considered. 


Cuarves M. Scuwas, 
Chairman of Bethlehem’s board 


See “Embattled Cotton,’ Page 30 


THE general price trend of cotton cloth 
has been downward, reflecting the de- 
cline in the price of raw cotton which 
went to the lowest point since 1915. 
Many of the print cloths, broadcloths, 
and sheetings touched new lows for the 
year. 
Irving Trust Company 
Mid-Month Review of Business 


7 2 . 
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As A maintenance manager, inspecting 
properties taken in under foreclosure, 
I frequently compare my job with that 
of a coroner—both of us go out to view 
the remains. 


A. Prescott WILLIs in Real Estate Magazine 
. a * 
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“Difficult”? Impossible! 


THE committee does not approve of 
certain advertising practices now in 
vogue. In a few instances, advertising 
material has indicated the profits that 
would have accrued to a holder of the 
fixed-trust shares had they been pur- 
chased at a time prior to the organ- 
ization of the trust. In some cases, it 
is difficult to believe that the sponsors 
who have selected the underlying 


property of the fixed trust would have 
had sufficient foresight to select these 
investments at the time of the hypo- 
thetical formation of the trust. 

Investment Companies Committee, 
American Bankers Association 
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They Won't but He Will 


WHEN the American people realize what 
President Hoover has done for them in 
the present emergency, he will not only 
be unanimously renominated, but he 
will be overwhelmingly reélected. 


: Senator Fgss, ; . 
Chairman, Republican National Committee 


A COUPLE of years ago no business 
seemed to be up-to-date unless it had 
its “holding company.” The title 
“holding” seemed like you had some- 
thing, so the suckers went for it, but 
now the stockholders find out that all 
they were holding was the bag. 

So that’s what’s the matter with your 
Wall Street. You can’t go out now 
when your business ain’t doing so good 
and merge with something else that’s 
doing worse and form a “ holding com- 
pany” and issue more stock. What 
you got to do nowadays is to “hold” 
yourself. The buyers are looking in the 
bag now before they hold it. 


Witt Rocers in Capper’s Weekly 
« . . 
ee ee ee 
Second the Motion 


THERE is a growing conviction that 
unless industry—using the term in its 
broadest and most comprehensive sense 
—finds and applies a remedy, the 
federal government will attempt to 
find and apply a remedy. It has been 
and is the conviction of organized labor 
in America that political government, 
valuable above price in its field, lacks 
the competency to govern industry. 
Industry must find and apply its own 
measures of guidance. 


; Mattuew Wotit, _ . ; 
Acting president, National Civic Federation 


It 1s said that bank failures have been 
practically abolished in China by means 
of a subtle practice of cutting off the 
heads of the officers of failed banks. 

Dayton (Ohio) Daily News 





Unanimously Resolved 


WE ARE opposed to the executive order 
opening Federal income-tax returns to 
the inspection of state officials in states 
which have their own income-tax laws. 

New York Evening Post 


ComPLAINTs from every section of the 
country have reached the department 
against these wholesale violations of 
laws. It is the intention of this depart- 
ment to strictly enforce the drastic 
provisions of the statutes 
with a view to breaking up an unlawful 
practice which has recently grown to 
such huge proportions in American 
cities, towns, and villages as to border 
on a national disgrace. 


Horace J. DonneELLY, 
Solicitor, Post Office Department 
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The missing words are “against lot- 
teries.” We suspect such strong language. 


And What? 


A Systematic Survey of Compatible 
Field Equations Which Can Be Stated in 
Riemannian Space With Teleparallelism. 

Title of Einstein’s latest work 

oe ee Pr 

Wit the avowed purpose of persuading 
Wall Street to substitute “the cow and 
the sow and the little red hen” for wheat 
as barometers of national prosperity, 
Charles F. Collisson, farm editor of 
the Minneapolis Tribune, told a group 
of New York financial experts and 
industrial men that the time had come 
to abandon the wheat and the single- 
crop farmer to the consequences of his 


own ignorance. 
New York Herald Tribune 


Bull News 


THE financial situation has been 
strengthened by the elimination of 
certain weak spots, notably in the 
Middle West. The wave of bank fail- 
ures in Chicago, while necessarily un- 
settling in its immediate effects, was 
nevertheless an essentially favorable 
development, since it corrected a con- 
dition that contained elements of danger. 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
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GENERAL DRAFTING CO.INC..N.Y. 
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“Over the bridge and far away” will stream the endless procession of commuters and carriers when the longest 
single-span suspension arch in the world is opened to traffic this fall. Here is an artist’s interpretation of how 
the mighty artery will feed dozens of towns, villages, and residential sections already bustling with new activity. 


Beyond the Bridée 


AN is equipped by 
nature with two legs. 


By means of a series 
of complicated muscular ac- 
tions he is able to progress 
over the ground a yard at a 
time, and every yard that he 
moves requires energy. In 
the modern world man works 
at his best in large groups 
but lives most comfortably 
in small groups. The less 
energy he is required to 
expend in getting from his 
home to his place of busi- 
ness, the more valuable he 
will be. Therefore, the shorter the route and the 
easier the road, the better it will be for the man, his 
city, and his suburb. 

That, in ideas of one syllable, is the reason for the 
building of a bridge across the Hudson River from 
Fort Washington in New York to Fort Lee in New 
Jersey. With a bow to the New York Evening Post 
for its name “Palisades Bridge,” and with a slight 
nod in the direction of the committee of the Port of 
New York Authority for the name “‘George Washing- 
ton Bridge,” I am going to call it simply the Hudson 
River bridge and risk exposure to a blast from Repre- 
sentative LaGuardia for “insulting the memory of our 
first President and encouraging the Reds.” My only 
excuse is that that is what it will probably be called. 


The Hudson River (George 
Washington) Bridge will affect a 
great stretch of territory and in- 
fluence the lives and thought of 
many people. Furthermore, it 
makes possible the construction 
of even larger spans. 
little-known aspects of the 
bridge are here treated by Donald 
K. Evans and Frank W. Skinner. 


The Hudson River bridge 
was built to save time, 
energy, and money in the 
transportation of people and 
goods to and through New 
York City. In itself the 
bridge is an amazing thing. 
Its towers, its cables, its gi- 
gantic concrete foundations 
have been the subject of 
more than one article and 
will be talked about for 
many months. That side 
of the bridge is fascinating 
and romantic, but another 
side is of greater present 
interest and has more importance for the future. How 
is the bridge going to affect the people and territory 
it serves, and also how will it affect all other people 
who live near great rivers and who feel the need of 
better transportation? How well can a bridge do its 
job of carrying people? 

The Hudson River bridge was built as the result of 
an agreement between the states of New York and 
New Jersey, and the work was directed by the Port 
of New York Authority, a body set up by the two 
states and ratified by act of Congress. It was financed 
by a loan of ten million dollars from the two states and 
by Port Authority bond issues totaling fifty million 
dollars. When fully completed, at an additional cost 
of fifteen million dollars, it will require an annual 
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traffic volume of about eight million cars to pay its 
carrying charges, and its capacity will be upward of 
forty-five millions. 

It is of the suspension type, with a main span 3,500 
feet long, having an upper deck divided into eight 
traffic lanes and provision for a lower deck for rapid 
transit, buses, or more cars—whatever is needed. 
With traffic running at thirty-five miles an hour it will 
carry cars from one state to the other in rather less 
time than it takes to go from Fifth Avenue to Sixth 
Avenue in New York on a busy day. It and the 
Holland Tunnel give Manhattan easier outlets to the 
west than the metropolis enjoys either to the north 
or east. It takes the place of ferries, which usually 
lift a good hour out of the traveler’s schedule. That, 
in brief, is the bridge and the job it will do. 

Its eastern approach is between 178th Street and 
179th Street, Manhattan, a section devoted largely 
to apartments and the small stores which cater to the 
immediate needs of the housewife. In 1929 the Port 
Authority bought, principally by agreement, all the 
buildings at the entrance to the bridge, between 
Riverside Drive and Fort Washington Avenue, to 
make room for the approach plazas. These buildings, 
including two churches, have now all been torn down, 
some three thousand people have vacated, and two 
tunnels are being run through to Amsterdam Avenue 
to carry off traffic to the east and north. 


Congestion Ahead? 


Probably there will be little increase in residential 
development in this neighborhood because of the 
bridge, but one can predict quite confidently a good 
demand for department stores and specialty shops, to 
cater to the Jersey residents who may find upper 
Manhattan easier to reach than the shops of lower 
New York or the large Jersey cities. Centering 
around the corner of Broadway and 181st Street, the 
new business area may extend four or five blocks north 
and south; but at the present time it is difficult to 
foresee a rosy future for this section. 

If five or six million cars every year are dumped 
into the narrow top of the Island and no provision 
is made for carrying them off without congestion, the 
bridge will make Washington Heights a pretty un- 
comfortable place. I realize that many plans are 
being made, that through highways are projected, 
that express routes are all thought out—but the 
trouble is that no two civic bodies seem to agree on 
any one set of plans. Leading to the south there are 
Riverside Drive, Broadway, and the Harlem Speed- 
way, none of them capable of carrying any great in- 
crease in traffic. To the north and east there are the 
standard routes, Broadway and Fordham Road, 
neither much good, and the Washington Heights 
Bridge into the Bronx. Into the Bronx—but that is 
about all. It does not seem possible that proper roads 
will be ready when the bridge is opened this fall. 

In New Jersey, on the other hand, the highway 
engineers of the five northern counties got together as 
soon as plans were announced and worked out a 
comprehensive system of super-highways leading to 
the bridge. Work is under way on most of these 
roads, and several of the more important should be 
ready by December. 


When it was first 
announced that there 
was to be a bridge, 
and even before its 
location was decided, 
there was a wave of 
speculation which 
put real-estate values 
up overnight. 

Magnificent plans 
were prepared, indus- 
trial centers grew on 
paper, one group of 
apartments to cost 
fifteen million dollars 
and to house two 
thousand families was announced for the top of the 
Palisades. From 1927 to 1929 the total tax valuation 
of Bergen County increased from three hundred and 
seventy-four million to four hundred and forty-two 
million dollars, and it has been going up ever since. 

Most of the fine developments have since petered 
out, and it is said that the “wise money” from New 
York is holding the best land for the indefinite future. 
The “‘wise money” probably discovered that there 
were seventy-one municipalities in the county, that 
each one had its own sets of restrictions and its own 
governing bodies, and that very few of them had such 
things as a water supply or a sewage disposal system. 
Five years from now, when there has been a chance for 
the towns to consolidate a bit, we may see thirty- 
story apartment buildings rise along the Palisades. 





Courtesy Port of New York Authority 


Factories, Apartments, Estates 


Land along that first ridge is too valuable to be 
devoted to detached residences, but being only ten or 
fifteen minutes by bus from Manhattan, and not much 
more from Newark, it should draw a fine type of apart- 
ment house. Farther to the west, down on the low 
land, there will probably come a section of cheaper 
apartments, then areas of small detached dwellings. 
To the north and northwest, the fine homes and 
estates which are now established will be increased in 
number and made more accessible to the island which 
provides the money to run so many of them. 

Along the river to the south, and on the Jersey flats, 
there should be a good industrial growth, drawing its 
labor from the new developments and even from New 
York, and using the bridge as an outlet for its products 
to the New England territory. Ford has already 
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established a plant 
employing seven 
thousand men at 
Edgewater, and the 
Fokker Aircraft di- 
vision of General 
Motors has its Teter- 
boro flying field 
within the bridge 
zone. What influence 
this may have on 
the development of 
transport aviation it 
is too early to say, 
but the bridge will 
cut down sharply the 
time necessary to get from the city to the plane. 

That phrase, the bridge zone, is causing a lot of 
trouble, especially to the New Jersey real-estate men 
who started to use it. Several firms of fly-by-nights 
have bought land within twenty-five miles of the 
bridge plaza and are running a “lot racket”’ which is 
giving Jersey real estate a black eye and is doing in- 
calculable harm. 

The racket itself is simple. Lots on unimproved 
farm land are sold through clever advertising, usually 
sight unseen, for something less than a hundred 
dollars each, one dollar down, one dollar a week. The 
catch is that one cannot build on less than two lots, 
and the adjacent lot may cost as high as eight hundred 
dollars, perhaps more. Also, if improvements ever 
do go through, which is highly unlikely, the assess- 
ments would cost more than the land. It is regret- 
table not only because it swipes the pennies from a 
bunch of woolly-headed elevator operators and aging 
immigrants who have just been reading about Ella 
Wendel’s hundred million dollars, ‘‘all from real 
estate,” but because it sets up psychological obstacles 
against the legitimate operations of reputable men. 

It is almost a foregone conclusion that none of the 
people who buy these lots will ever live on them. 
The trouble is that they will hold some sort of title 
to the land, and, since the holders are a floating 
population, the titles will be lost. Until some public 
or semipublic need arises for that land and condem- 
nation proceedings can be started, the land is squat- 
ters’ heaven and the plot cannot be reassembled for 
constructive development. 

Fortunately these sections are few, and they are, 
by their very nature, located in the least desirable 
regions. In striking contrast to them are certain 





good developments being built in areas which will 
indubitably benefit from the bridge. One of the best 
examples is the model city of Radburn, being worked 
out by the City Housing Corporation at Fairlawn, 
between Hackensack and Ridgewood. In 1927 this 
tract was almost entirely farmland. One of the new 
express highways will put it within ten miles of the 
bridge, and it has its own station on the Bergen County 
shortcut of the Erie Railroad. The town is built on a 
new plan which provides for two completely separate 
circulation systems; there are motor roads giving 
direct access to each house by car, and there is a 
series of park strips giving every house a pedestrian 
entrance. Where the parks cross the motor roads 
underpasses are provided, that children can go to 
school and housewives can go to market without being 
in any danger from automobile traffic. 

The town is provided with its own schools, play- 
grounds, and stores; in every respect it is a self- 
contained community with all the machinery for an 
active community life. Its houses, well designed 
and well built, are all in a colonial style but are saved 
from monotony by a variety of finishes—brick, clap- 
board, and stucco. 


Hope for Small-Home Owners 


The City Housing Corporation, which designed the 
town and which controls and finances its growth, is a 
limited-dividend corporation whose principal interest 
lies in a desire to see large-scale developments of 
smaller homes properly organized and planned and 
made into communities in which a person of some 
taste can live at small expense. The best argument 
for their work would be a brief inspection of the 
developments of similar price which cover acres of 
Queens and Brooklyn with row after row of depressing 
shacks, all just the same except for the colors of their 
roofs. 

In the three years since this project was started, 
eleven hundred people have moved in, and it is hoped 
that eventually there will be a population of more 
than twenty-five thousand, when the whole tract of 
twelve hundred and fifty acres is developed. 

If people once get the picture of a clean, beautiful, 
and sane town in their minds it will do wonders to stop 
the shoddy, speculative building that is now the curse 
of our suburban sections. Especially it will mean a 
great future for thisgsection of New Jersey which is 
just now. starting ont new phase of its existence. It 
will mean that the new bridge will have opened up a 
rich land of homes instead of just another breeding 
place for the city worker. 

This will be the meaning of the bridge in this par- 
ticular case, but there are other ways in which it will 
affect life. The bridge has an engineering significance 
for the world as a whole; but that aspect Mr. Skinner 
discusses.—Donatp K. Evans. 


BRiDce BUILDING, the most costly and in- 
dispensable phase of railroad and highway trans- 
portation, has attained in the United States a larger 
and more rapid growth, and far greater perfection 
than in any other country; this is the birthplace of 
long spans, and no city in the world has such mighty 
examples of their different types as has New York. 
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The first important truss bridge in the United States 
had a wooden span of 184 feet, and was built at Bellows 
Falls, Vermont, in 1792. In 1812, a 340-foot wooden 
and truss span with a few iron rods, at Philadelphia, 
was probably the longest span in the world. The 
first iron truss span, built at Frankford, New York in 
1840, was only about 77 
feet long. In 1851, 205- 
foot spans of cast and 
wrought iron combined 
were built over the Monon- 
gahela River, and in 1863 
the first spans were built 
with all wrought-iron 
members for the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad. All of 
these spans were for single- 
track railroad service, and 
the railroads blazed the 
trail in bridge development 
in the United States. The 
lengths of wrought-iron 
spans increased in 1889 to 
a maximum of 550 feet for 
a railroad bridge across the 
Ohio River at Cincinnati. 
The development of truss 
spans, in 125 years, from 
184 feet to 1,800 feet was 
an increase of almost ten 
times in length, and at 
least six times in capacity. 

The complete replace- 

-ment of wrought iron 
by structural steel for 
bridges, beginning about 
1885, permitted the length 
of truss spans to be increased to 1,800 feet in the fa- 
mous Quebec Bridge, completed in 1917. 

The first suspension bridge in the United States 
was a 72-foot span with welded-iron bar cables, com- 
pleted at Uniontown, Pennsylvania, in 1796, At 
that time there was said to be one similar 70-foot span 
in England, and one 98-foot span in Germany. There 
is no available record of others anywhere. These 
spans were intended only for light horse-drawn 
vehicles, and they had a capacity of less than ten 
tons. Comparing the 72-foot Uniontown span with 
the 3,500-foot Hudson River spgn, we find an almost 
incredible development of more than forty-eight times 
the length, and fourteen hundred times the capacity. 
Structures able to carry at once scarcely half a dozen 
horse or ox teams a few feet above the water, have 
grown, in 136 years, to a national highway able to 
carry simultaneously five one-mile lines of 25-ton 
trucks and automobiles, plus as many miles of electric 
railway cars, or ten miles of trucks and automobiles 
and heavy buses, without swaying or vibrating, 
high above the loftiest topmasts of the greatest ships. 

The development of suspension bridge spans 
practically commenced in 1843 when John A. Roebling 
the “‘Father of American Suspension Bridges,” first 
in this country twisted ropes from iron wire, thus 
making suspension bridge cables much lighter, stronger, 
and safer than was possible with the hand-welded iron 
bars that had been used up to that time. 
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These ropes, however, could be used only for short 
spans, and Roebling soon commenced the construc- 
tion of bridge cables made with endless parallel 
straight wires, like skeins of yarn. From that time on 
he originated or improved most of the important 
methods and equipment that are used to this day, 
forming an organization 
that for nearly ninety years 
has built great bridges and 
their cables. It was this 
experience that has en- 
abled it to build the ca- 
bles of unprecedented 
magnitude without which 
the construction of the 
Hudson River Bridge 
would have been an im- 
possibility. During his 
bridge building career of 
about forty years, Roeb- 
ling designed and con- 
structed the longest bridge 
spans in the world, and 
the most famous, includ- 
ing the only railroad sus- 
pension bridge, that across 
the Niagara River, and, 
most notable and beautiful 
of all, the Brooklyn Bridge 
span of 1,5953 feet, the first 
in which steel wire was 
used for the cables, and 
which for almost fifty 
years has safely carried 
loads far in excess of those 
for which it was designed. 

In the construction of 
this, his masterpiece, Roebling lost his life fighting 
a terrific fire in the huge foundation caisson (like a 
great wooden diving bell) more than 100 feet below 
the surface of the East River. 

Since the completion of the Brooklyn Bridge in 
1883, there have been no radical improvements in the 
design or construction of suspension bridges, and 
comparatively little increase in their span lengths 
until the beginning of construction on the Hudson 
River Bridge in 1927. With cables made of the 
present-day highly perfected steel wire, there were no 
unsolvable engineering problems in designing much 
longer spans, but the physical difficulties of the con- 
struction of the cables were so great as to practically 
limit their span length, which in 1930 had only 
reached a maximum of 1,850 feet, that of the Ambassa- 
dor Bridge, Detroit. 


Doubled in Five Years 


The astonishing advance in length from 1,750 feet for 
the Delaware River Bridge, Philadelphia in 1926, to 
3,500 feet for the Hudson River Bridge, substantially 
completed in 1931, doubling in five years all that had 
previously been done, creates a wonderful new horizon 
for bridge building. 

The theoretical utmost length of a suspension bridge 
span, that is, when the great cables themselves would 
break under their own weight (Continucd cn Page 65) 
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ont Tread on Their Toes! 








MAN in Salt Lake City recently received a 
letter from Germany addressed ‘‘Salzseestadt, 
Utah.” He was irritated at the writer's 

failure to appreciate that all the names in the world are 
not translatable into German. Yet this citizen of 
Utah had sent many letters to Florence, Rome, and 
Milan. Both men missed an opportunity to cultivate 
good will by catering to local pride. 

It happens that, particularly since the war, many 
European and Asiatic cities have changed their names. 
This fact furnishes some slight excuse for the American 
who does not know whether to address his letter cr 
consignment of goods to “Peking” or “Peiping,” 
or who writes to ‘Warsaw, Russia,” instead of ‘‘ War- 
szawa, Poland.” 

Obviously, however, either in social or commercial 
correspondence it is good business and sound psy- 
chology to use the official local name. There is but 
one way to spell San Francisco, New Orleans, Chicago, 








or New York. The names of these cities should ap- 
pear thus in every atlas printed today, be it in French, 
German, Italian, or Russian. Foreigners hold to the 
same viewpoint, and rightly, with regard to the spell- 
ing of their city names. 

For the convenience of those who wish to use the 
correct names of foreign cities, that is, the local official 
names, World’s Work requested Dr. Helen M. Strong, 
geographer of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce and member of the Committee on Foreign 
Names of the U. S. Geographic Board, to prepare the 
following table, which might well be clipped and kept 
for ready reference. She reminds us that the correct 
spelling of each word calls for the inclusion of all ac- 
cents or diacritical marks, wherever they occur. In 
a language employing cedillas and diereses and such, 
their presence indicates distinctive letters of the 
alphabet, not to be confused with the ones which lack 
embellishments and call for a different sound. 
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Embattled Cotton 


By GEORGE W. GRAY 


Photographs by William M. Rittase 


BATTLE is on. To some mil- 
A lions of Southern planters it is 

a battle for bare necessities of 
life. To some thousands of American 
export merchants it is a struggle for 
survival in a trade which built for- 
tunes in the past, which represents 
lifetime application and study and 
strategy, but which today daunts even 
the most headlong speculator by its 
bewildering puzzle of scrambled eco- 
nomics. To American industry and finance it is a 
war for markets which the United States once held 
almost supreme—markets which now are dwindling 
for us while they expand for other nations. 

It is the world-wide battle of cotton. 

Here and there in the South, on a city-hall square, 
in a hotel lobby, or in some other public place, one 
sees a bale of cotton displayed. In February of 1931 
I saw one just inside the entrance of a Texas bank. 
An attached card told the story: 

Purchased by 
Security Trust Company 
Austin, Texas 
August 28, 1930 
at 15 cents per pound 

That bale might be described as a particle of the 
wreckage of war. Nowhere was cotton valued at 
fifteen cents a pound in August, 1930. But, to get as 
many bales as possible off the market, the governor 
of Texas appealed to public-spirited citizens, firms, 
and companies to “buy a bale.” 

What the citizens, firms, and companies would do 
with the bale after they got it was not clear; but, if 
enough outsiders could be induced through motives of 
patriotism, benevolence, self-advertising, or what not, 
to buy cotton, it was hoped that the remainder left 
for consumption would be so limited that spinners 
would compete for it, increase their offerings of price, 
and thus afford the long-suffering farmer a living wage. 

Well—as I write the price of cotton is quoted at 

‘around ten cents a pound. Warehouses are bulging 
with a surplus of some eight million bales waiting 
purchasers. And with this huge carry-over, two 
million cotton farmers in the South are planting and 
cultivating another crop to fruit into more millions 
of bales. The bank which paid $75 for its 500-pound 
purchase in 1930 will be lucky if it gets $50 on its 
investment. ‘We charged it off to profit and loss,” 
explained the banker, somewhat apologetically, when 
I asked what he intended to do with the cotton. 

But charging it off to profit and loss does not dispose 
of the surplus cr give any permanent relief to the 


How to liquidate the huge stock 


of surplus cotton that has piled up in the 
South without bringing havoc to planter and 
merchant? Protective tariffs, government 
control of marketing, curtailed production— 
which, if any, will cut the Gordian knot? 


farmer, though it may clear up bookkeeping difficul- 
ties. Buying a bale to help the cotton glut is no more 
logical than buying a barrel of crude to help the pe- 
troleum over-production, or buying an ingot of copper 
to relieve the depressing copper surplus. 

I mention this buy-a-bale movement, not because 
it has had any important influence on the cotton situa- 
tion, but as an example of the naive, sporadic, well- 
meaning but somewhat muddled efforts that have been 
made to relieve the cotton farmer. He is in desperate 
straits. The boll weevil, the root rot, the drought 
have successively made their assaults. In Arkansas, 
to name perhaps the hardest hit of the cotton states, 
it was publicly reported last winter that more thar 
one-third of the rural population were living on Red 
Cross bounty. There have been bank failures result- 
ing from the tumble of cotton values, and in some cases 
even the state governments have been embarrassed by 
the growing delinquent tax lists. When it costs the 
farmer 16 to 20 cents a pound to produce cotton, and 
he can sell it for only 10 cents and less, where is he 
going to get food and clothes, much less tax money? 

Labor, farm implements, ginning charges, bagging 
and ties, almost everything that goes into production 
has advanced over prewar prices, while the thing that 
the farmer has to sell, cotton, has declined both in 
yield and in price. An economist computes that if the 
cotton farmer today received a return equivalent in 
purchasing power to his average return per acre during 
the ten years immediately preceding the World War, 
his cotton would have to bring around 22 cents. 


The Weevil Boosted the Price! 


Except for periods of short yield, it has not brought 
that within the last decade. During the three suc- 
cessive “‘ boll weevil years” ending with 1923-24, when 
the insect was most devastating, the price rose from 
17 to 35 cents. At last it seemed that the impover- 
ished cotton farmer was in sight of the promised land. 
And so he proceeded to put more and more acres to 
cotton. By 1926 the acreage was 53 per cent greater 
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than that of the lean year 1921-22. The consequence 
was a bumper crop, and the price declined ruinously. 

The most ambitious effort to peg the price of cotton 
for the benefit of the farmer is the program entered 
upon by the Federal Farm Board in the fall of 1929. 
At that time cotton was selling at 18 cents a pound. 
The Board declared that ‘the prevailing prices are 
too low,” and expressed its opinion that “the remedy 
lies in more orderly marketing.” To promote such a 
remedy the Board offered to lend money on the basis 
of 16 cents a pound, thus enabling the cotton growers 
to hold their bales for the promised rise in prices. 

Such an offer, with $100,000,000 immediately avail- 
able, was not to go begging. Thousands of farmers 
joined the American Cotton Codperative Association, 
through which the Board extended its aid, and within 
a few months 1,300,000 bales were in storage. But 
instead of rising, as was predicted, cotton showed its 
perversity by taking the opposite course. From a 
level of 18 cents a pound it declined in twelve months 
to 9 cents. 

For the 1930 crop, the Farm Board adopted a new 
policy. It would no longer lend money on a fixed 
valuation, but only on the day-to-day market price. 
On this new basis it has made advances through the 
codperatives on more than 2,000,000 additional bales. 
Thus, by the spring of 1931, there were in warehouses, 
financed by government money, over 3,000,000 bales. 

This huge block of cotton is perhaps the most 
baffling item in the present confused situation. What 
would happen if it were thrown on the 
market? ‘‘Havoc,” answered one of the 
leading cotton merchants of the South. 

If it would be disastrous to dump 
the cotton, it seems to be equally if 
more slowly damaging to hold it for a 
possible rise, since the very existence 
of so much surplus under one powerful 
control acts as a brake on trading. It 
would be different if there were a cot- 
ton monopoly. And the stored bales 
which now clog the Southern ware- 
houses from Texas to Virginia will 
soon have to compete with new cot- 
ton. The effect of that competition 
seems inevitably depressive. 

Is America, then, producing too 
much cotton? Many authorities think 
so. The Farm Board, which began by 
counselling orderly marketing, has 
since added a counsel of orderly pro- 
duction. It is now advising farmers 
to reduce their acreage. 

This is no new nostrum. For a gen- 
eration efforts have been made to per- 
suade the cotton grower to diversify, 


Bandages? No—narrow rolled 
sheets of comber lap, with the 
cotton fibers in parallel, being pre- 
pared for the comber. The ropes 
that come from the card (see 
caption, page 32) pass through a 
sliver lap, emerging as comber lap. 


to plant only a part of his land to cotton, and devote 
the rest to livestock, grain sorghum, vegetables, and 
other edibles. But cotton is, in the farmer’s eyes, the 
money crop. It is the crop on which banks have been 
willing to lend money, it is the crop to which the farmer 
is accustomed, and all efforts to wean him away from 
dependence on King Cotton have proved futile. 
Failing education, recent efforts have been directed 
toward forcing the reform. Thus, in Mississippi 
and in Texas, laws are proposed to limit the propor- 
tion of his land that a farmer may plant to cotton. A 
critic of these measures has said that they could be 
enforced only at the point of a shotgun. Meanwhile, 
Mr. J. E. Garrett, a Texas banker, has been traveling 
through the cotton states, calling upon individual 
bankers and asking them to join him in an agreement 
to make no loan to a farmer unless the farmer agrees 
to reduce his cotton acreage in 1931 by one-fourth. 


Planter’s Percentage Problem 


An angle to this acreage-reduction problem which 
is little realized by the man in the swivel chair was 
given me in New Orleans. It comes from a planter, 
in the rich Mississippi delta. 

“T have a plantation of 2,000 acres,” said this planter, 
‘and ordinarily 1,500 acres are incotton. The cotton 
is raised by twenty families to whom I furnish seed 
and advance food pending cultivation and sale of the 
cotton. My payment is a certain percentage of 


é 
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. the crop and reimbursement for the seed and food. 
The families, tenants, heretofore have just made a 
scant living. Iam asked to curtail acreage 25 per cent, 
which means one-fourth less for each family—or per- 
haps nearly, if not quite, starvation.” 

Perhaps the most alarming item in the whole per- 
plexing situation is the changed ranking of the United 
States in the cotton empire of the world. Once the 
South was supreme. Its fiber was, as Henry W. 
Grady expressed it, ‘current in every bank,” its 
sunny fleeces were “‘a flag to compel the allegiance of 
the world, and wring a subsidy from every nation on 
earth.” Fifty years ago these eloquent phrases were 
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The picker performs one of the early cleaning 
processes. Baled cotton as it comes to the 
spinner is tightly packed; it must be cleaned, 
fluffed up, made into a blanket or ‘“‘lap.” It 
then is carded and coiled, in the form of a rope 
or “sliver,” into cylindrical cans. The next oper- 
ation is to prepare the sliver for the comber. 


approximately true. The outside world drew upon 
the United States for three-quarters of its cotton re- 
quirement. 

Today our share is approximately forty per cent. 
Last year the outside world decreased its purchases of 
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Almost ready for the weaver! The comber lap 
pictured on page 31 has gone through an im- 
pressive battery of machines—comber, slubber, 
speeder, spinning frame, twister—which sort 
out the fibers, twist them into single yarn, and 
produce the finished product of however many 
plies happen to be called for by the customer. 


American cotton by more than a million bales, and 
at the same time /ncreased its purchases of foreign 
cotton by more than a million bales. The English 
spinners, once the South’s most eager customers, who 
before the World War got eighty per cent of their 
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cotton from the United States, have during the first 
half of the present 1930-31 season used less of Amer- 
ican than of foreign growths. 

The competition is many-sided. There is Russia, 
which before the World War used half a million Amer- 
ican bales annually. But last year Russia produced 
almost two million bales; and up to February of 
this year it had not bought a single American bale. 
Under the five-year plan it is proposed to raise the 
Russian production by 1933 to 3,500,000 bales. 

India was selling cotton to Europe before Columbus 
sailed. When the United States assumed chief place 
in cotton production, India continued to sell because 
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its coolie labor could produce at low cost. But the 
South never regarded India as a serious competitor; 
the Indian staple was of short fiber and inferior grade, 
and was bought only as material for the cheapest tex- 
tiles. The best spinners designed their machines for 
the long luxuriant fibers grown in America, and paid a 
premium for this superior staple. 


The Banner State Slips 


It caused some consternation in Texas a few years 
ago when Dr. A. B. Cox, cotton economist of the 
University of Texas, announced that Texas was slip- 
ping in the quality of its cotton, while the heathen 
Hindu was improving his quality. Scientists and 
economists of the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College and of the United States Department of 
Agriculture had been saying the same thing for years. 
But it happened that Dr. Cox was presiding at an 
impressive conference in Austin, which was widely 
attended by representatives from various parts of the 
United States, and by a distinguished authority from 
Liverpool, so he spoke in the limelight. One of the 
leading newspapers of Texas scorned the suggestion. 
“Everybody knows that Texas cotton is the cotton of 
the world,” it said in effect, and proceeded to lecture 
the professor on his blasphemy. 

But Dr. Cox and his associates had the figures. 
They showed that in the last dozen years the average 
length of Texas fiber has decreased from one and one- 
sixteenth inches to seven- 
eighths of an inch. Since 
the spinner pays a pre- 
mium on staple, or length 
of fiber, this meant, an 
average loss of $10 a bale. 

Now Texas is the ban- 
ner cotton state. It pro- 
duces more cotton than 
any two other states put 
together, and in a normal 
year supplies one third of 
the American crop—so 
that $10-a-bale loss 
loomed large. 

The experts went 
further. They showed 
that not only had qual- 
ity declined, but the 
yield per acre had declined 
about twenty-seven per 
cent in thirty years. Un- 
der present conditions, a 
Texas farmer has to culti- 
vate 127 acres to produce the same amount of cotton 
that 100 acres yielded in the 1890’s. In other words, 
he is working harder and at greater expense to pro- 
duce an inferior product. 

India has been advancing. In 1917 some leaders 
there organized the Indian Cotton Committee to in- 
vestigate the industry and find out how conditions 
might be bettered. As a result of its factfinding, the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee was formed in 1921. 
It outlined a program of (1) improvement of soil fer- 
tility, (2) control of insect pests and plant diseases, 
(3) promotion of scientific farm management, (4) 
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Not bottles for the infant but 
quills used in automatic weaving. 





introduction of better cultural methods and equip- 
ment, (5) adoption of better seed. 

It is interesting to note that every one of these 
measures has been developed and urged upon Amer- 
ican cotton growers for years by the pioneering scien- 
tists of the United States Department of Agriculture 
and of the agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations. 

But India took the facts seriously. Laws were 
enacted to back the program. Asa result, the quality 
of Indian cotton has been lifted, and now much of its 
fibre rates with that of average Texas staple. In five 
years India’s production of } inch and above has in- 
creased 120 per cent. English spinners, who once 
found it necessary to obtain American cotton at all 
costs, now find that they can satisfactorily use the 
improved Indian staple, and get it cheaper. 

The battle of cotton thus resolves itself into inter- 
national war. Cotton has ceased to be a distinctive 
American commodity with which we dictate terms to 
the buyer. The fight is no longer primarily between 
the downtrodden farmer and the prosperous city mer- 
chant whom he suspects of exploiting him—though, 
heaven knows, there are suspicions a-plenty. But it 
has become a struggle between the Southern planter 
and his tenants on the one hand, and the native grower 
and his coolie labor of India, Egypt, and the fifty-odd 
other cotton producing countries on the other. In 
this battle it is questioned whether protective tariffs, 
government control of marketing, or artificial limita- 
tion of production can permanently aid 
the cotton farmer. Does not his salvation 
rather lie in producing his commodity at 
a lower cost? 

Many leaders in the South believe so, 
and the silver lining to the dark cloud of 
cotton is the fact that well-directed efforts 
are under way to improve quality and in- 
crease yield per acre. 

Thus, in Mississippi, some of the big 
plantations have become centers of one- 
variety cotton, and from them seed has 
been distributed to small farmers. I am 
told that eighty per cent of the cotton 
grown in the delta between Vicksburg and 
Memphis last year was of one-inch length 
or better. Improvements both in yield 
per acre and in length of staple are re- 
ported from South Carolina. Texas has 
enacted a pure seed law to certify cotton 
seed of single varieties best adapted to 
Texas soils and climates, and there are 
now in the state nearly 100 single-variety 
communities where all the farmers of the 
district are raising only cotton of a pure single- 
quality strain. 

But pure cotton seed is scarce. For planting the 
1931 crop there were only 550,000 bushels of certified 
seed available in Texas. This is sufficient to plant 
only about 725,000 acres, and the normal cotton acre- 
age in Texas is around 17,000,000 acres. 

The Texas Cotton Committee—which was organ- 
ized in 1926, and which some students of the industry 
think may do for Texas at least as good a job as the 
Indian Cotton Committee did for India—is asking 
every farmer in Texas this year to plant at least ten 
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An automatic loom in action 
at Cramerton, N. C. And 
the raw cotton is trans- 
figured as percale, cretonne, 
calico, dimity, cheesecloth, 
chintz, piqué, muslin— 
the list is all but endless. 


per cent of his acreage with 
certified seed. This ten per 
cent, it is estimated, will pro- 
vide sufficient seed to plant 
his entire crop in 1932. 

Many gins are coéperating 
in this movement, by procur- 
ing certified seed of a single 
variety, making it conven- 
iently available to farmers of 
its district, and ginning only 
cotton grown from this seed. 
Banks and cotton merchants 
are helping. One export firm 
distributed seventy-five car- 
loads of certified seed among 
farmers of Oklahoma and Texas last year, and then 
paid the farmer a premium for the longer staple grown 
from this seed. 

This problem of rewarding the farmer for quality 
cotton is another concern of the Texas Cotton Com- 
mittee. It is pushing a movement to provide federally 
licensed classers in the primary markets. As it is 
today, in most districts, the small-town buyer does 
not know how to class cotton. Accordingly he offers 
the farmer a flat price which represents the value of 
about the average staple of his district; thus superior 
bales bring no more than the inferior ones. By pro- 
viding federal classing of cotton at its first selling 
point, this ‘“hog round” buying should be eliminated, 
and the farmer paid according to the quality of his 
production. 

The Texas Cotton Committee is also promoting new 
uses for cotton. As a specific suggestion it is recom- 
mending that cotton fabric, instead of jute, be used 
as bagging for baling cotton. Such a substitution in 
the South would provide an immediate demand for 
about 270,000 bales a year—though doubtless some 
of this would come back as raw material, and be re- 
worked, and so enter into competition. 

Recently the Texas Highway Commission used 
strips of coarse cotton canvas as a binder for asphalt 
paving on a 500-foot stretch of experimental road. 
Three years are needed to demonstrate the wearing 
quality of the new paving, but on paper it promises to 
return a saving of more than $1,700 a mile over the 
old form, in addition to providing a new market for 
cotton. 

Certain firms in the South are employing letter- 
heads made of cotton, and a Texas railroad is printing 
its dining-car menus on cotton fabric. The cement 
industry uses cotton bags to the tune of $10,000,000 
annually. It is estimated that if the fertilizer, flour, 
lime, and similar industries would substitute cotton 
bags for jute, the effect would be to add $100,000,000 
a year to the demand for American cotton. 
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But new uses hinge directly on cheaper cotton. 
One can see this illustrated in the history of rayon; 
as the artificial fiber has dropped in cost, its uses have 
multiplied, and the consumption of rayon today is 
double that of prewar years. (Incidentally the com- 
petition of this 100,000,000 pounds of rayon is a factor 
in the cotton situation.) The reason why gins are 
baling cotton in jute is that jute is cheap. When 
cotton gets down to where it can compete in price 
with jute, then many of the current problems of the 
cotton farmer will solve themselves. 


Raise Less—Reduce Costs 


To the harassed cotton farmer it may seem a Job’s 
comfort to talk cheaper cotton when cotton is now so 
low that all profit has disappeared. But it has been 
demonstrated repeatedly that cotton can be raised in 
the United States more cheaply than our average cost. 
Thus, in a contest to see which Texas farmer could 
grow the most cotton on the fewest acres, costs as low 
as 4 and 5 cents a pound were achieved. One farmer 
who spent $110 an acre on good seed, fertilization, and 
cultivation got such a yield that his production costs 
averaged only 5 cents a pound; whereas, another who 
spent only $15 an acre got so small a yield that his 
costs averaged 23 cents a pound. Evidently, there is 
something in pure seed, fertilization, cuitivation, and 
scientific farm management. 

Surely mechanical aids to cultivation and harvest- 
ing will add their contribution. Mechanical cotton- 
pickers have been devised, but except here and there 
they have won acceptance from the cotton farmer to 
an almost imperceptible degree. Cotton is still almost 
wholly hand-grown and hand-picked. Most of the 
cost of cotton is for labor—though it is the cheapest 
hand labor in American agriculture. An inventor, 
Eli Whitney, made the cotton industry possible. Per- 
haps from other inventors—engineers—machines— 
will come the next big step forward in cotton. 
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Concerning the merger of two famous private banking interests -a 
combine that takes its place among the Big Four in its field—and of 
the interlocking directorates held by the partners which make them a 
potent factor in industry in general. 


commercial banks and their affiliates, private 

banking remains the aristocrat of the financial 
world, a prestige it has enjoyed throughout the cen- 
turies. Its story is the story of nations, its progress 
the progress of civilization. 

The recent Wall Street merger of the historic house 
of Brown Brothers & Company with the young aggres- 
sive firms of W. A. Harriman & Co., Inc., and Harri- 
man Brothers & Company easily places the new unit 
among the four most potent private banks in this 
country. The three others, of course, are the houses 
of Morgan, Kuhn Loeb, and Lee Higginson. Harris 
Forbes, an old contender for private banking honors 
and power, went the way of public ownership last 
year when it joined hands with the investment affiliate 
of the Chase National Bank. 

The remaining “Big Four” private banking houses 
stand adamant against the machinelike force of 
standardization which has swept into the internal 
organization of our colossal commercial banks. Owner- 
ship by shares in the hands of the general public seems 
to make giant corporations, like governments, particu- 
larly susceptible to a morass of political manipulations 
in the interest of personal advancements. Private 
bankers have kept the “human element” intact in 
their smaller organizations. 


} ) conn the increasing size of publicly owned 


Banking Among the Ancients 


And yet the private banks have increased their 
power throughout the nation’s industries and have 
retained their voice in the affairs of the great com- 
mercial banks and trust companies which exert such 
influence in America’s banking and _ business life. 

It has been pointed out that these four leading 
private banks wield more centralized power over the 
course of history, at home and abroad, than Cesar or 
Napoleon ever dreamed of. Theirs is not the power 
of absolute monarchy, to be sure, for they must share 
it with friendly rivals and bitter enemies in an era 


when financial as well as political monarchy has been 
outmoded. Nor is theirs the power vested in armies 
and the vagaries of military life; nor the power in the 
frozen ownership of vast portions of the earth. 

The power of private banks is a power peculiar to 
modern times, a financial power (often without abso- 
lute ownership), latent in directorates, in securities, 
in the liquid wealth of an industrial civilization, in 
the control of the flow of money and long-term credits. 
It thus supplies and administers to the lifeblood of a 
society now founded almost entirely upon business, 
and in this way is at the helm of a modern era rich in 
new forces which sway the destiny of nations and mold 
the evolution of mankind. 

Behind our modern school of private banking 
stretches the collective traditions and romance of 
old-world history back to remote antiquity. It was 
Rome’s richest financier, Crassus, who backed Julius 
Cesar and financed the formation of the Roman 
empire from his offices in Janus Street, the Wall Street 
of those times. Fifteen hundred years later it was 
the Medici bankers of Florence who inaugurated 
and fostered the Italian Renaissance.’ It was the 
banking house of Fugger in Augsburg which backed 
Spain’s conquest of the new world and which went to 
the wall with its royal customers in the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 

The power and glory of Elizabethan England were 
vested in its merchant-bankers who sent their priva- 
teers against the Armada and financed Raleigh and 
Drake. They sent explorers in search of a_ short 
passage to India and China, and they organized the 
East India Company, the London Company of Vir- 
ginia, and the Hudson’s Bay Company. They were 
the ones to finance colonies in return for trading 
monopolies. Later on in the nineteenth century the 
Rothschilds backed the enemies of Napoleon and, with 
his defeat, rose to first place among the world’s bankers. 

They were largely responsible for financing the 
industrial revolution in England and upon the Conti- 
nent, and their money and financial power played a 
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Directorates Held by Brown Brothers Harriman Partners 


Banks and Trust Companies 


In New York: 

Central Hanover Bank & Trust Company 
United States Trust Company 

City Bank Farmers Trust Company 

The Manhattan Company 

Bank of New York & Trust Company 
Commercial National Bank & Trust Company 
Bank for Savings in the City of New York 
Greenwich Savings Ban 
Guaranty Trust _ cel of New York 
New York Trust Company 


Grace National Bank 

Empire City Savings Bank 

In Philadelphia: 

First National Bank of Philadelphia 

Western Saving Fund Society of Philadelphia 
In Boston: 


Provident Institution for Savings 
Merchants National Bank of Boston 


In New Jersey 
Montclair Savings Bank 


Insurance Companies, Domestic 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 
Federal Union Insurance Company 
Newark Fire Insurance Company 
Star Insurance Company 

Provident Fire Insurance Company 
Royal Indemnity Company 


Eagle Indemnity Company 

Globe Indemnity Company 

Queen Insurance Company 

U. S. Guarantee Company 

American & Foreign Insurance Company 
State Assurance Company 


Insurance Companies, Foreign 


Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Company 
General Fire Assurance Company of Paris 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corporation 
Thames & Mersey Marine Insurance Company 
Northern Assurance Company of London 

Car & General Ins. Company, Ltd. 


Royal Insurance Company 

British & Foreign Marine Insurance Company 
Prudential of Great Britain 

Royal Exchange Assurance Company 

Sun Insurance Office of London 

United British Insurance Company 


Financial and Investment Companies 


Standard Investing Corporation 

American Trustee Share Corporation 

Century Shares Trust 

Union Banking Corporation 

National Surety Company 

International European Investing Corporation 
Continental Securities Corporation 

Grace National Company 

Selected Industries, Inc. 

Utilities Equities Corporation 


Bangor & Aroostook Railroad Company 

Lehigh Valley Transit Company 

Union Pacific Railroad Compan 

Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans Railroad Company 
Illinois Central Railroad Company 

Oregon Short Line Railroad Company 

St. Joseph & Grand Island Railroad Company 


Allied Securities Corporation 
Montclair Building & Loan Association 
Railroad Securities Company 

Aviation Shares Corporation 

Power Investment Corporation 
National Investors Corporation 

Second National Investors Corporation 
Third National Investors Corporation 
Fourth National Investors Corporation 
General Realty & Utilities Corporation 


Railroads 


Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line Railway Company 
Delaware & Hudson Company 

Canton, Aberdeen & Nashville Railroad Company 
Dubuque & Sioux City Railroad Company 

Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Company 

Oregon- Washington Railroad & Navigation Company 
Western Pacific Railroad Corporation, 


Steamship Lines 


American-Hawaiian Steamship Company 
United American Lines 
Munson Steamship Lines 


American Ship & Commerce Corporation 
William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building Company 


Telegraph and Cable Companies 


Commercial Pacific Cable Company 
All America Cables 


Northern Telegraph Company 
Western Union Telegraph Company 


Public Utilities, Engineering and Mining Companies 


J. G. White Engineering Corporation 
Stonega Coke & Coal Company 
Greene Cananea Copper Company 
Peoples Light & Power Corporation 
Eastern Texas Electric Company 
Engineers Public Service Company 
Silesian-American Corporation 
Silesian Holding Company 


Mohawk Mining Company 

Van Buren Bridge Company 

Bear Mountain Hudson River Bridge Company 
The Starrett Corporation 

EI Paso Electric Connon 

Virginia Electric & Power Company 
Swiss-American Electric of Zurich 


Air Transport and Manufacture 


American Airways, Inc. 
The New York Aviation Corporation 


The Aviation Corporation (Del.) 


Important Industrials and Others 


S. A. Gerrard Company 

Grand Union Company 

Valspar Corporation 

Cuban Cane Products Company 

American Pulley Company 

Sharp & Dohme, Inc. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation 
Gold Dust Corporation 

American Woolen Company 

Sidney Blumenthal & Company 


S. R. Dresser Manufacturing Company 

L. P. Hollander Company 

American Bank Note Company 

American Ice Company 

Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corporation 

W. & J. Sloane Manufacturing Company 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Company 
S. K. F. Industries, Inc. 

Burden Iron Company 

Consolidated Silesian Steel Corporation 
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Banker's Rotunda 


Past a mirrored window and the statue of Alexander Brown, Bal- 
timore founder, these steps lead to the main banking floor of the 
house of Brown Brothers Harriman, 59 Wall Street, New York. 
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paramount part in the formation of Victoria’s British 
empire—furnishing among other things, the means 
for the purchase of the Suez Canal, which made India 
and Australia safe forempire. But those same Roths- 
childs failed to see the great opportunities latent in 
young America, therefore losing one of the most 
potential chances in banking history. With both the 
old world and the new harnessed under the roof of a 
single banking house, they might have realized even 
more power perhaps than any we know today. Finally 
with the Rothschild banking influence slipping, the 
later Victorian empire looked to Baring Brothers in 
London as the world’s chief bankers. 

While England’s potentates were concerned with 
problems of their own, influences were at work in the 
United States, allocating and accumulating financial 
power in the hands of our great private bankers. 
Dreams of empire were being realized here, too. Rail- 
roads were being built, the industrial revolution was 
being launched and the age of steel ushered upon its 
way. The failure of Baring Brothers in 1893 probably 
dates the beginning of the international prestige of the 
house of Morgan, and by that time Brown Brothers, 
Kuhn Loeb, and Lee Higginson already had accumu- 
lated great power and made much history. 


Old and Young Join Forces 
During the past decade, after the World War had 


made us the leading creditor nation, the international 
power of the United States reached its peak. That, 
of course, was one of the greatest periods in our 
history. And America’s “Big Four” private banks 
had a great deal to do with bringing it about by 
financing foreign governments, industry, and trade 
and by opening markets abroad for our own national 
industries as well as fostering business at home. The 
postwar expansion caused by our great stock of gold 
and credits and by the international race for world 
markets brought unheard-of business to all the banks, 
not the least of which business went to the private 
banks. Their power increased with the pace and 
standards of the times. And more recently, their 
several influences have been firmly exerted to check 
the depression. 

So with this background in mind, we review the 
recent Brown Brothers Harriman merger as a merger 
of financial aristocrats, a combination which unites 
the best in the old and the new. A venerable banking 
power whose history is closely linked with American 
history is thus infused with the dynamic aggression of 
several active young men whose careers are notable 
in the spectacular postwar decade of this modern 
business era. 

That merger is one of much power and great prom- 
ise. It has the accumulated interests and conserv- 
ative traditions of the century-old house of Brown 
Brothers. It has the combined resources and genius 
of the Harriman family. It has a rich fund of new 
blood and fresh ability in its young partners. Its 
connections and spheres of influence spread fanlike 
over Europe and America. 

The firm of Brown Brothers & Company was cne 
of the oldest banking partnerships in the United 
States. Certainly it was the oldest of the present 
“Big Four” private banks. Curiously enough, its 


origin lay in Ireland’s perennial political unrest which 
determined Alexander Brewn, a linen merchant of 
Belfast, to pull stakes and try the more peaceful 
shores of Chesapeake Bay. He began his mercantile 
business in Baltimore in 1799, importing Irish linen 
in exchange for American cotton and tobacco. He 
soon sent members of his family to open houses in 


Philadelphia and Liverpool, and in New York in 1825. 


Convenient Letter of Credit 


Prosperous from the start, the company gradually 
began to finance the exports and imports of other 
merchants until 1833, when it abandoned its own 
mercantile business entirely and became a full-fledged 
bank in that wild-cat era of American banking. It 
maintained the lead as America’s bank for inter- 
national merchants and played important rdles in 
many historic events at home. It helped build the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, the first American rail- 
road for general freight and passenger traffic; indeed, 
George Brown, a son of Alexander Brown, became the 
B. & O.’s first treasurer in 1827. It launched the 
first American transatlantic steamship line in 1847— 
the old Collins Line, established to compete with the 
British government’s fledgling Cunarders. Thus, in 
many ways, it administered to the development of 
American commerce and industry throughout a hun- 
dred eventful years. 

Modern travelers have Brown Brothers to thank 
for the origination of the traveler’s letter of credit, 
which has been a personal and commercial boon for 
seventy-five years. Two recent examples are enough 
to show that the company has continued its tradition 
of pioneering and originality. It was eminent in 
furthering the federal farm loans of the past fifteen 
years and was one of the first American banks to 
arrange syndicate credits in the acceptance market 
for foreign governments. 

Throughout its history, the Brown dynasty of 
bankers has always been represented by one or more 
members in the partnership. The present two family 
partners, James Brown and Thatcher M. Brown, are 
direct descendants of old Alexander Brown of Belfast 
and Baltimore, patriarch and founder of the dynasty. 
The house also counts among its former distinguished 
partners Montagu C. Norman, the present governor 
of “the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street’”—the Bank 
of England. 


Up from Broker’s Runner 


Into that historic tapestry of American banking are 
now interwoven the sharp bright colors of the Harri- 
man legend. 

Everyone knows the first part of that story: how a 
small, dynamic broker’s runner from Hempstead, 
Long Island, catapulted his name beyond the Stock 
Exchange into the greatest railroad battle in financial 
history; how he built up the bankrupt Union Pacific, 
the first transcontinental link in American railroading, 
and gained control of sixty thousand miles of rail- 
roads, with $400,000,000 at his beck and call; how he 
forced James J. Hill and the elder J. P. Morgan to call a 
truce in the Northern Pacific battle and to admit un- 
willingly that no man could rehabilitate broken-down 
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railroads more quickly or become a more formidable 
foe in the Stock Market than Edward H. Harriman. 

But everyone doesn’t know the second part to the 
Harriman story, for most of it is yet to be enacted 
by the two sons of that man. Those two sons, how- 
ever, have already inaugurated a propitious beginning 
in carrying the tradition of Harriman transportation 
beyond railroading into the air and upon the seven 
seas, besides launching numerous industrial and min- 
ing ventures of their own. 


Making Financial History 


In 1919 William Averell Harriman and Edward 
Roland Noel Harriman organized the house of W. A. 
Harriman & Company to engage in a general invest- 
ment and financial business. The following year 
they merged with Morton & Company, a protégé of 
the Guaranty Trust Company, buying out the 
Guaranty Trust interest two years later. 

That young investment house was among the first 
to take advantage of the opportunities offered by 
postwar Europe. It arranged short-term credits for 
a variety of German industries and marketed securi- 
ties of German and other European companies in the 
United States. With Anaconda associates, it helped 
finance zinc mines in Polish Silesia, among them the 
great Giesche mining properties. 

It was foremost in attempting to place the American 
merchant marine in a dominant position among the 
world’s shippers, backing various steamship lines and 
shipbuilding concerns. It took an early lead in air 
transportation, heavily financing the Aviation Corpo- 
ration, one of the largest companies in the field, and 
carrying its air interest into Central and South 
America with the Pan-American Airways. W. A. 
Harriman & Company was among the first investment 
houses to take control of a fixed investment trust, a 
form of financial corporation so prevalent during the 
past few years. 

So there is every evidence that the two sons of E. H. 
Harriman intend to make their own marks in financial 
history—marks worthy of their illustrious father. 
By joining hands with the potent and historic house of 
Brown Brothers they become co-partners in one of the 
strongest powers in American private banking at a 
time when America is writing the financial history of 
the world. 


Guideposts to Wealth and Power 


Brown Brothers Harriman & Company presents an 
imposing array of affiliations and associations through 
the extensive list of directorates held by one or more of 
its seventeen partners. It is through its voice in the 
direction of the policies of these companies that a 
private bank administers to the nation’s current busi- 
ness life. It is here the banker retains votes in a 
company’s management after he has financed or 
reorganized it, alone or with associates. It is here 
that we get indications of the security holdings of 
private bankers—who, of course, never publish 
financial statements. 

These directorates, then, are guideposts to the 
proverbial wealth and power of private bankers, 
although they by no means cover all their interests 


and investments. They also indicate some of the 
sources of a bank’s business and the broad associ- 
ations the bank has access to, in originating or partici- 
pating in security issues. And this power of security 
issue to raise new funds and credit for business and 
governments is perhaps the chief instrument of a 
private bank’s influence over the commercial and 
industrial life of a nation. 

Aside from its directorates, Brown Brothers Harri- 
man extends its influence to a long and varied list of 
customers and clients. To the German-Polish inter- 
ests contributed by the Harrimans to the partnership, 
Brown Brothers brings its staunch Scandinavian 
friends—Denmark, Norway, Sweden—and Finland, 
and France, whose principal credit representative it 
has been in this country since the war. It has also 
been close to Belgium, Italy, Australia, and the 
Argentine, helping finance vast issues for their govern- 
ments. Among the cities of the world, it has raised 
funds for Berlin, Hanover, Hamburg, Amsterdam, 
Budapest, Rio de Janeiro, Lima, and the cities of Chile. 

Through its close associate, Brown Shipley & Com- 
pany in London (a separate partnership), it brings a 
wide variety of interests and clients from England. 
Foremost among its British friends is the Cunard 
Line, which years ago was the bitter rival of Brown 
Brothers’ famous Collins Line. In France the Paris- 
Orleans Railroad is among its protégés. 


Scores of Affiliations 


In the United States it has helped finance the Mun- 
son Lines and various railroads from the Bangor & 
Aroostook to the Western Pacific, from New York’s 
B.M.T. subways to Boston’s Elevated. Always a 
bank for great merchants, it lists John Wanamaker, 
W. & J. Sloane, and L. P. Hollander among its warm- 
est friends. Industrials from the Sun Oil Company 
to the Gold Dust Twins have been carried on its 
books. It has also participated in large issues for 
International Match, Associated Electric, Skelly Oil, 
Republic Steel, Gillette Razor, Shawanigan Power & 
Light, Solvay American Investment Company, the 
Canadian Pacific, and the Sante Fe. 

In fact, the new partnership has scores of inter- 
national and domestic affiliations carrying on a lead- 
ing business in acceptances and foreign exchange, 
having associations with practically all large European 
banks and governmental agencies, and filling a very 
important place in all fields of international banking. 
Although it does no business in margin accounts, it 
owns seats on the New York, Philadelphia, and Boston 
Stock Exchanges and maintains its own network of 
private wires throughout the country. 

Old-timers in Wall Street say they have seldom seen 
a more potent blend of conservative experience and 
aggressive practice than the new firm offers in its 
seventeen partners. Twelve of them are Yale men. 
Six of the younger partners, all under forty, were at 
Yale at approximately the same time and were largely 
responsible for effecting the merger. 

The various abilities and personalities of these 
younger partners, their enthusiasms and energy, are 
not by any means the least factors in the goodwill and 
the bright prophecies this new merger has drawn 


forth. 
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David S. 
Ingalls 


Assistant secretary of the 
Navy for aeronautics. 


recent issue of World’s Work dealt with F. 

Trubee Davison, assistant secretary of war 
for aeronautics. He was the founder and motivating 
spirit of the famous Yale Unit of early war days. 
Associated closely with him in the project was David 
S. Ingalls, now assistant secretary of the Navy for 
aeronautics. Two classes behind Davison at Yale, he 
became our only naval ace by shooting down, in the 
words of his citation, “at least four enemy airplanes 
and one or more enemy balloons.” This took him 
exactly six weeks. At the beginning of the war the 
French ace, Guynemer, had spent six months com- 
piling such a total, so if hostilities had lasted a while 
longer there is no felling what Dave Ingalls might 
have done. 

When he was mustered out he returned to Yale, 
rooming with Trubee Davison’s brother Harry, and 
used up his surplus energy as captain of the hockey 
team. Then came a course at Harvard Law School 
and a return home to Cleveland, where he entered 


Or of the Youth at the Top sketches in a 


Only a little more than ten 
years ago Ingalls was win- 
ning hockey matches at Yale. 








the offices of Ohio’s famous law firm of Squire, Sand- 
ers and Dempsey. For a long time after that Ingalls 
stayed on the ground, turning to polo as the best 
substitute for flying, but when he was elected to the 
legislature he became an aviator once more, com- 
muting daily to the capitol by plane. The state avi- 
ation code drawn by him was adopted virtually with- 
out change. 

Like Davison’s, his appointment to Washington 
was peculiarly fitting, for during the war few had done 
more than these two boys to help their country’s 
cause in the air. Emulating his old flying mate’s 
example, Ingalls moved his office into the clouds by 
equipping himself with a fleet of three personal planes, 
beside the one allotted to him by the government. 
He was determined that the Army should have noth- 
ing on the Navy as far as aviation went and only a 
short time ago, at the maneuvers off Panama, his 
two years’ work showed real results when it was 
demonstrated that the canal could be defended 
against a hostile fleet solely by aircraft. The thirty- 
two-year-old assistant secretary, always Johnny-on- 
the-Spot, watched the laboratory demonstration from 
the dirigible Los Angeles and at the end of the “battle” 
wired his triumphant conclusions back east. 

Highly ambitious, impatient to excel in everything 
that he undertakes, the boyish and enthusiastic Dave 
Ingalls is a welcome addition to the Washington 
scene. His artless way of making friends, as well as 
his ability, are certain to keep him moving up the 
political ladder. He is married to Louise Harkness, 
heiress to Standard Oil millions, who has borne him 
three daughters. His father, Albert S. Ingalls, is a 
vice-president of the New York Central Railroad and 
his mother, the former Jane Taft, is a niece of the late 


Chief Justice. 











Factories Expatriate 


By LOTHROP STODDARD 


Decorations by Henry E. Winzenried 


economic expansion is the export of industrial 

equipment to every portion of the civilized 
world. American machinery, American manufactur- 
ing methods, American technicians are everywhere in 
demand and are widely hailed as the last word in 
efficiency. 

Such exports today comprise a notable percentage 
of our total foreign trade. Furthermore, billions of 
American capital have been invested in foreign indus- 
try—not only in buying into established enterprises 
but also in the founding of branch plants by many of 
our leading corporations. The extent of these branch 
plants may be glimpsed by the fact that they now 
number more than two thousand and are growing 
every year. 

This development seems to have justified itself eco- 
nomically by increased 
average production and 
profits. Furthermore, it 
appears to be analogous 
to the industrial expan- 
sion of other nations in 
the past, notably that of 
England during the nine- 
teenth century and Ger- 
many’s in the generation 
before the war. Indeed, 
to the average indus- 
trial executive, the mere 
query as to whether we 
should keep our ma- 
chines at home may 
seem at first sight a vain 
and shallow protest 
against a process as 
beneficent as it is in- 
evitable. 

And yet, just such 
protests are being voiced 
by influential sections of 
American public opin- 
ion, especially by organ- 
ized labor. Raised even 
during the late era of ' 
prosperity, these objec- ; , 
tions have become more 1 be ee becd bach 
insistent in these days of ei 
industrial depressionand 
widespread unemploy- 
ment, and they are being 
coupled with demands =. 
for remedial legislation. uit 
Under the circumstances ee 
it seems desirable, at i 
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least, to discover whether or not the counter argu- 
ments are justified. For it is surely obvious that so 
noteworthy a phase of our economic evolution must 
contain momentous possibilities for good or for ill. 

Although our industrial exports have become of 
major significance only since the war, the movement 
had its inception over a generation ago. As far back 
as the turn of the century, American machinery was 
being exported and American branch plants were 
being founded in Latin America, Europe, and Canada. 
By 1914 the movement had attained considerable 
momentum. Yet no real protest against it was raised 
at that time. 

The reason is that these early industrial exports 
involved no obvious threat to American labor or to 
our general export trade in finished products. Our 
industrial exports to Latin America were mainly for 

the exploitation of nat- 

ural resources. They 

i eahoe had to do with mining, 
alsa e meat-packing plants, 
ioe %% sugar refineries, and the 
; like. Most of our early 
European branch plants 
concerned themselves 
with the manufacture or 
assembling of harvesting 
machinery, electrical 
equipment, or labor- 
saving devices, and they 
were established to over- 
come factors like high 
transportation costs, 
which would have se- 
riously handicapped the 
sale of these products if 
manufactured at home. 

The most rapid growth 
of the branch-plant 
movement occurred in 
Canada. Yet here again 
the necessity of the proc- 
ess, from the strictly 
American viewpoint, was 
equally obvious. De- 
termined to build up an 
industrial life of its own, 
Canada had erected a 
high tariff wall against 
American goods; while, 
E concurrently, “‘Imperial 

A : preference” granted fa- 
LES vors to Canadian prod- 
AF ae ucts in England and 
TOS ae other parts of the British 
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empire. To dodge Canada’s tariff wall and take ad- 
vantage of Imperial preference, many American cor- 
porations established Canadian branch plants as the 
best method of gaining markets they could otherwise 
have hardly attained. Furthermore, economic and 
social standards were so similar in the United States 
and Canada that there could be no undermining of 
American wage scales—as is shown by the extensive 
interchange of labor between Detroit and Windsor, 
Ontario, which takes 
place automatically 
and amicably every 
day. 

Our postwar indus- 
trial exports, on the 
other hand, are not 
only much greater in 
volume but empha- 
size certain aspects 
which were formerly 
insignificant. Before 
the war, goods pro- 
duced by foreign 
branch plants were 
chiefly those which, 
if manufactured at 
home, could not have 
been profitably sold 
abroad. The net 
benefit to America 
was therefore so clear, 
and the incidental 
losses inflicted upon 
individual American 
concerns by foreign 
branch plant compe- 
tition were so negligi- 
ble, that neither American manufacturers nor Amer- 
ican labor could justly complain. 

Today conditions are quite different. American 
machines and American methods, naturalized in for- 
eign factories, have so heightened their productive 
capacity that they compete sharply with the output of 
American factories in foreign markets, and in some 
cases they are invading the American home market 
as well. 


To Come Down to Cases— 


To be sure, there are long-range gains of an indirect 
nature which arise as inevitable by-products to this 
process of industrial exportation; and competent 
economists estimate that these will more than com- 
pensate for the direct losses inflicted upon individual 
home plants or industrial lines. Those indirect fac- 
tors we shall presently discuss. But the gains are 
necessarily hard to evaluate in dollars and cents, 
whereas the losses are only too clear. Therefore it is 
not surprising that the parties adversely affected utter 
loud complaints and seek a remedy, even though it be 
shortsighted and perhaps detrimental to our national 
well-being in the long run. 

Let us cite a few concrete instances to show how it 
strikes a typical labor leader or a manufacturer with 
no branch plants abroad: 

A new shoe factory opens in Czecho-Slovakia. It 





Au American-owned produc- 


tion plants abroad a menace or an asset? 
The American Federation of Labor is against 
the trend; other groups point to long-run 
benefits for the United States as a whole. 


has a decidedly American air. And well it may; for 
it has been built by American dollars which have 
migrated to Central Europe, and it is equipped with 
the most up-to-date shoe machinery straight from the 
U.S. A. Those American-built machines are tended 
by Czech operatives—handy, intelligent folk, willing 
to work for one third or even one fourth the wages 
paid American operatives. That American-owned 
factory does not go in for luxury models. But it does 
turn out well-made, 
serviceable shoes 
which not only supply 
the local market but 
compete successfully 
against the cheaper 
grades of American- 
made shoes in other 
parts of Europe and 
in Latin America. 
Result: a distinct fall- 
ing-off in one item of 
our foreign trade. 

American capital 
builds and equips a 
textile mill in Poland. 
Its output suits the 
low-standard Polish 
market, together with 
other low-standard 
countries like China, 
where it partially 
ousts competing 
American lines. Re- 
sult: a North Carolina 
cotton mill loses one 
of its best foreign 
outlets, and, through 
no fault of its own, goes “‘in the red.” 

Down in Maine the managers of a jute mill have 
long been bothered by high operating costs, especially 
the demands of the local Yankee labor. One fine 
day those business executives get a bright idea. A few 
months later that mill is closed, sine die, and the plant 
is moved bodily to far-off India, where jute grows and 
where multitudes of Hindus clamor to work at one 
tenth of the American wage scale. Result: a lot of 
high-standard State of Maine Yankees are out of 
their jobs, and a lot of low-standard, brown-skinned 
men are “in” them. : 

Henry Ford not only established plants abroad to 
assemble his flivvers for foreign markets; he also 
transferred his great tractor works to Ireland. Re- 
sult: no more American workmen have jobs making 
his tractors, Irish workmen get the entire payroll, the 
Free State gets the factory taxes, and, to complete the 
picture, these Irish-built tractors, protected by Amer- 
ican patents, can be shipped to the United States duty- 
free as agricultural implements, to be sold to American 
farmers at prices based on the higher American wage 
scale. 

Apparently it was this action of Ford’s, made early 
in the year 1929, which brought to a head the chorus 
of criticism against the “‘expatriation” of American 
industry that had been steadily growing in vehemence 
for some time. Organized labor came out strongly 
against this economic trend. In the summer of 1929, 
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Matthew Woll, vice president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, uttered a sharp warning against “‘the 
greatest industrial migration ever known.” 

Mr. Woll contended that bankers and industrialists 
seeking merely larger dividends had no moral right 
to use the surplus national savings in a manner which 
increased unemployment, decreased the purchasing 
power of our high-wage home market, and flooded it 
with the products of foreign ‘sweated labor.”’ As 
one means of stemming the tide, he urged that Con- 
gress so amend the tariff law that American holders of 
patents and trade-marks be practically compelled to 
manufacture their products exclusively at home. 


Labor’s Early Protests 


Early that same autumn —éefore the stock-market 
crash, be it noted—the American Federation of Labor, 
at its annual convention, came out even more de- 
cisively in the same vein. Its investigating committee 
brought in an alarmist report depicting the “new era” 
prosperity as a juggernaut riding roughshod over in- 
dustry and crushing opportunities for employment. 
Employers, balked by our immigration restriction laws 
from importing cheap alien workers, had exported their 
capital and established branch plants in low-standard 
lands where they had obtained access to “huge pools 
of docile, servile labor.”” The report closed with the 
warning that “‘the prosperity of which some Amer- 
icans boast, and which some other nations seem to 
fear, is developing causes for unemployment which 
will work ruinously in the future unless they can be 
checked.” 

These pessimistic pronouncements, coming as they 
did at the height of the greatest bull market in history, 
evoked a veritable storm of comment, pro and con. 
On the whole, the press tended to consider labor’s 
attitude alarmist and one-sided, albeit a minority took 
it seriously. Financial circles were generally indig- 
nant or incredulous. 


More Coupons—Fewer Jobs 


Perhaps the most balanced analysis of the question 
at that time was an article by T. M. Knappen which 
appeared in the Magazine of Wall Street. This 
financial writer admitted the momentous nature of 
capital’s expatriation. “‘It may mean,” he said, 
“that in becoming the world’s creditor nation we will 
become less and less its workshop and more and more 
its banking house; our investors may cut coupons 
endlessly for interest earned in far lands, whilst jobs 
at home grow scarce. From a labor- 
employment point of view the, ‘ pauper labor’ of 
Europe might as well be allowed to migrate to the 
United States as to permit American factories to 
migrate to Europe and employ it there to make goods 
that displace the products of domestic plants and 
labor.” 

However, Mr. Knappen continued, that was only 
one side of a highly complex situation. ‘What if an 
American product is embargoed or subject to such 
tariff restrictions that it cannot enter a country profit- 
ably? It then becomes a question of establishing a 
factory in that country or simply not doing business 
there. The following are some of the factors that 
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prohibit or restrict the exports of American factories 
to many countries and conversely tend to encourage 
the establishment of American factories in those 
countries: 1. Tariffs. 2. Transportation costs. 
3. Labor costs. 4. Price of raw materials. 5. Na- 
tional pride and good-will. 6. Patent laws and 
regulations. 

“The basic fect is that every American factory 
abroad tends to give the world more for less and adds 
to the sum total of the world’s business. America may 
never sell another cake of soap to France, but cheap 
American-method soap may blaze the way for Amer- 
ican bathroom equipment or laundry machinery. 

On the whole, we have to conclude that 
— factories give us something we would not get 
otherwise. Their development is comparable to the 
constant flux in the business world with the introduc- 
tion of new machines and new methods. It ruins 
some men and some companies; it is marked by pain- 
ful readjustments—but it is inevitable evolution.” 

Such were the sharply contrasted arguments in the 
controversy’s initial stage. Then came the great 
stock-market crash, merging into a world-wide eco- 
nomic depression. These tragic events naturally lent 
added force to the opponents of industrial exportation. 


Some Manufacturers Chime In 


One of the strongest condemnations of the process 
appeared, not from labor but in an industrial organ, 
the Manufacturers’ Record. Asserting roundly that 
‘American industry belongs at home; its fruits belong 
to Americans,” this influential commercial periodical 
goes on to say: 

“While approximately 3,500,000 American men and 
women are without work in the United States, 
500,000 foreign workers are reported to be drawing 
wages in American-owned industrial plants in foreign 
lands. Each one of these employed foreigners repre- 
sents one American who might be employed. On a 
wage estimate of $5 a day for each of the 500,000 
Americans whose work is now done by foreigners in 
American plants in other lands, American workers 
(now nonworkers) and their dependents are losing 
$2,500,000 a day, or $750,000,000 a year; probably 
$1,000,000,000 would be nearer the correct figure. 
The United States not only suffers the direct loss of 
this estimated $1,000,000,000 annually. In reality 
its loss is much greater, for this annual $1,000,000,000 
would filter through a thousand and one channels into 
all lines of retail trade. The absence is felt in the 
slow-down of American industries which otherwise 
would have to meet this increased demand for food, 
clothing, and all other commodities. 

“No nation can take a loss of $1,000,000,000 a year 
without imposing serious evil on its economic condi- 
tion and the morale of its people.” 

With an important section of American business 
thus coalescing with organized labor, the potential in- 
fluence of the opposition to the branch-plant move- 
ment should not be underestimated. Yet the bulk of 
business and financial opinion continues to favor the 
movement, while most professional economists con- 
clude that anything like governmental interference with 
industrial exports would be mischievous and, in the 
long run, probably futile. Surveys (Continued on Page 68) 














MAN AND INDUSTRY 


Henry M. Mayer 


Man and Industry 


For five miles along the low-lying banks of the Cuyahoga River 
stretch ‘‘The Flats,’’ the industrial section of Cleveland. In nor- 
mal times 3,000 men are employed in the power plant of the Cor- 
rigan, McKinney Steel Company, makers of bar and sheet steel. 

















Being Sick at Your Own Price 











By CHARLES GILBERT REINHARDT 
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Hospital costs may be high, but this World's Work investigation shows 
that moderate incomes may purchase first-rate service—provided the 
patient is willing to pass up Frills and first swallow the bitterest dose 
of all, his false sense of pride. 


Y YHREE men—we'll call them Vandergold, Wil- 
son, and Pasquale—arrive in ambulances in the 
same hospital on the same day. A serious and 

difficult operation is in order for each. After the 

necessary preliminary care the operations are per- 
formed, possibly by the same distinguished surgeon. 

After the required period of convalescent care each is 

discharged. Then follow the bills. 

Vandergold is the fortunate possessor of an income 
which causes federal tax officials to rate him in the 
millionaire class. Wilson is a salesman whose income 
averages about $4,000 a year. Pasquale is a laborer 
with an income barely sufficient to keep him and his 
numerous progeny fed, housed, and clothed. For 
Vandergold the total of hospital charges and surgeons’ 
fees may run from $10,000 to $20,000; for Wilson from 
$500 to $1,000; for Pasquale from nothing at all to 
$100. Each is cured—but dissatisfied. 

Why? 

Countless laymen have voiced their protests at the 
apparently illogical method of distributing medical 
and hospital fees thus illustrated. Many physicians 
have joined them; their journals are filled with reports 
of addresses at county or national conventions, both 
condemning and supporting the methods involved. 





An obvious remedy for this dissatisfaction is hard to 
find. The cause seems somewhat simpler. Vander- 
gold, Wilson, and Pasquale, it would appear, are all 
dissatisfied for the same reasons. Each feels that he 
is paying not only his own bills but the other man’s as 
well. And each believes it next to impossible to ob- 
tain at lower cost the quality of treatment and care 
demanded. 

In the case of Vandergold, the first but not the sec- 
ond of these conditions is probably true. In the case 
of Wilson the charges may correspond fairly closely 
to the costs involved. In the case of Pasquale his 
suspicion that he is being overcharged is absolutely 
wrong, yet if he pays anything at all it often persists. 

Obviously if Vandergold didn’t pay his large fees to 
hospital and surgeon, and if Wilson didn’t pay some- 
thing approximating his share, Pasquale couldn’t be 
helped, nor could the many other medical, surgical, 
and social activities with which the modern hospital 
and physician are concerned be continued. 

This is, in effect, the explanation offered by physi- 
cians and hospital authorities. Yet there are many 
Vandergolds and Wilsons who cannot accept it. If 
the hospital is supported in part by state or municipal 
funds, they feel that they have made their charitable 
contribution in the form of tax payments. If it is 
further aided, as many are, by direct gifts or by appro- 
priations from a community charity fund, Vandergold 
feels that he has discharged his obligation by his huge 
gifts to that end, Wilson by his more moderate ones. 
Pasquale’s protest can, of course, be dismissed. 
Whatever his own belief, he is frankly the beneficiary 
of charity. 

In the case of Vandergold the annoyance is purely 
an intellectual one. The bill cannot seriously em- 
barrass him. In the case of Wilson it is far more 
serious. The sudden outlay of a thousand dollars can 
affect seriously the prospects as well as the mental 
comfort of a man buying a home, driving a car, and 
raising a family on $4,000 a year. 

Medical and sociological science are both keenly 
aware of Wilson’s predicament, and between them 
have devoted much study to simplify the problem of 
solving it for him. Probably the most ambitious of 
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investigations with this end in view 
has been undertaken by the Commit- 
tee on the Cost of Medical Care, an 
organization of both physicians and 
laymen. After studying some nine 
hundred of the larger and more highly 
organized hospitals in the United 
States and Canada it has prepared a 
report on hospital service for patients 


of moderate means. The facts therein 
. ; Patient A PaTIENT B 
correlated and interpreted are illum- S = causes 1% re f 0 
inating. Briefly they seem to indicate: urgeon'sfee $5,000 to $10, gy es ar . $ 
: ee Room or suite, 4 weeks Semi-private room @ $5 
1. That in many communities, the . $25 a day 700 pig ti 140 
ick btain medical and hospital @ so Ba : sg ~ 
sick may © yer Two nurses @ $48 a week Two Nurses for 3 days 
treatment on such terms as (within each (including board) 288 (including board) 45 
reason) they feel qualified to pay. One nurse for 7 days more 48 
2. That comparatively few take ad- Operating room 10 to 25 | Operating room 5 
vantage of this situation because in Anesthetist 10 to 25 | Anesthetist 5 
time of sickness they demand: first, Laboratory work 10 | Laboratory work No charge 
famous and expensive surgeons or Aisunsiilially « euniueaitey “eit 
physicians, regardless of the fact that y 
many less celebrated men could serve PaTIENT A Patient B 
them equally well, and, second, expen- Physician’s fee $1000 to $5000 | Physician’s fee $50 


sive hospital rooms and services— 


again regardless of the fact that less @ $25 a day 925 @ $5 a day 50 
costly accommodations are available Two nurses @ $48 a week Floor nurses No charge 
and equally efficacious. each (including board) 288 
a NE See we ae Delivery room 10 to 25 | Delivery room 5 or no charge 
: P Anesthetist 25 | Anesthetist No charge 
rates unreasonably high, that there ; , an 
Sones “ais h f Laboratory tests 10 to 25 | Laboratory tests No charge 
are physicians who charge all the traf- Pediatrist 150 | None retained except 


fic will bear, is not denied by the sta- 
tistics presented nor, incidentally, by 
all medical men. But that, with a 





The two columns below present (I) what a patient who ignores 
costs must pay and (II) what a patient who attempts to fit costs 
to a slim pocket book must pay. 
the same hospital. 


Assuming an appendectomy with drainage 


Hospital suite, 3 weeks 


Contrasts in Medical Costs 


In both cases treatment is in 





Semi-private room, 10 days 





in emergencies. 








reasonable amount of study and in- 
vestigation—as much, let’s say, as 
the average man puts into the purchase of a car— 
moderate charges for hospitalization and medical care 
in time of sickness can be assured in many communi- 
ties seems strongly indicated. 

To what degree the hospitals and the medical men 
themselves aid, by administrative economies and by 
advice to the Wilsons in keeping the costs of illness 
within reasonable limits, is another of those subjects 
on which physicians themselves disagree. At a sym- 
posium on medical and surgical economics, held under 
the auspices of the American College of Surgeons late 
in 1929, one of America’s most famous surgeons, Dr. 
William J. Mayo, asserted that some hospitals show 
evidence of supersalesmanship, encouraging patients 
to accept surroundings beyond their means, with no 
special value from a medical point of view. 


Building for Useless Show 


Another, Dr. Christopher G. Parnall, medical di- 
rector of the Rochester (N. Y.) General Hospital, 
pointed out that hospital building programs may be- 
come more ambitious and expensive than is always 
necessary—adding of course to the cost of overhead. 
“Despite the fact that generally the hospitals are 
having a hard time to provide within their budgets for 
necessary and desirable activities,” he said, “‘there is 
waste and unwarranted extravagance in building and 
maintenance of somé hospitals. 

“Too often hospital building projects are under- 
taken in the spirit of excelling in physical form. How 


often do we hear self-satisfied trustees tell us that their 
building project represents the ‘last word’ in hospital 
construction! They swell with pride in showing the 
latest and most expensive equipment in the most 
beautifully designed and costly quarters, forgetting 
that they may have been the victims of high-pressure 
salesmanship. ‘ 

“Every unnecessary cubic foot of building space 
and every piece of equipment which the hospital could 
just as well get along without is a tax on maintenance 
and a factor in the increasing cost of medical care.” 

These comments were, of course, immediately an- 
swered by other physicians and hospital administra- 
tors, supporting the defence of the institutions with 
operation and cost figures too complex to be here 
quoted. Yet virtually all students of the subject 
agree that insofar as the hospital itself is concerned 
the arrangement of accommodations and services to 
fit the purse of the patient of moderate means is 
distinctly a new trend. At present it cannot be called 
universal, but in both the design and the administra- 
tion of hospitals it becomes annually more apparent. 

Thus the traditional arrangement of hospitals into 
two distinct parts—one a series of large wards, the 
other a number of private rooms—is being discarded 
in favor of four types of accommodation: large wards, 
small wards, semi-private rooms, and private rooms. 
The most modern institutions add another—“‘cubi- 
cles,” which are defined as sections of wards each 
containing one bed in which privacy is assured by 
screens, curtains, or partitions. 
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An interesting example of this trend, as reported by 
the Committee on the Cost of Medical Care, is the 
Hospital for People of Moderate Means, planned by 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, which, 
when completed, will contain three hundred beds 
arranged in wards of nine cubicles, four-bed wards, 
two-bed private rooms, and single rooms. Here 
Wilson and others of similar financial status will find 
rates ranging from $4 a day for cubicles to $6.50 a day 
for private rooms. The Park East and Park West 
Hospitals in New York City recently announced plans 





to rearrange private rooms which formerly cost from 
$13 to $14 a day into semi-private wards with beds at 
$6.50 a day—designed again to fit Wilson’s purse. 
Many similar examples could be cited, but these show 
the trend. 

Similarly inrormative reports from nineteen archi- 
tect members of the American Hospital Associ- 
ation reveal that between 1918 and 1928 the 
proportion of semi-private rooms permitting more 
moderate charges increased from 10 per cent of the 
total number of beds to 23 per cent, while the propor- 
tion in small wards remained unchanged, and a very 
moderate proportion of increase in private-room beds 
was noted. 

The significance of all this lies, of course, in the fact 
that the patient has a much wider choice in hospital 
accommodations than is generally realized. The un- 
fortunate feature is that so few men or women in cir- 
cumstances similar to Wilson’s will consider the 
choices open to them, insisting instead on the more 
expensive accommodations in the apparent belief that 
speed of recovery is proportionate to the amount of 
money spent. 

Now the actual cost to the patient of hospitalization 
involves more than the charge for bed, food, and rou- 
tine service. In almost every case there are extra and 
special service charges, for the use of operating room, 
laboratories, anesthesia, X-rays, and the like. These 
secondary charges have been estimated variously at 
from 30 to 60 per cent of the average hospital bill. 
But in many modern hospitals these, too, are gradu- 
ated in proportion to the cost of the room selected. 
In other words, Vandergold, who may pay from $11 
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to $40 a day for his room or pavilion, pays propor- 
tionately high rates for extra services. Wilson, if he 
is wise, can choose a cubicle, small ward, or semi- 
private room at from $3 to $6 a day, and pay corres- 
pondingly less for exactly the same services. Again 
the difficulty is to make Wilson realize that here, as in 
routine accommodations, he can get, at a cost within 
his means, the same service he would if he plunged 
himself into debt for the accommodations that Van- 
dergold enjoys. 

Not all hospitals follow this plan. Some make 
flat-rate charges, which enable the 
patient to know in advance the 
amount of his bill. Some fix inclu- 
sive charges covering everything con- 
cerned with an operation or other 
service. The Delaware Hospital at 
Wilmington, for example, has a flat 
tonsillectomy charge (apart from 
private physician’s fees) of $10 for 
private, $8 for semi-private, and $5 
for ward patients. The Vassar 
Brothers Hospital at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., has a flat maternity-case rate 
of $65 for semi-private patients and 
$35 for ward patients. This includes 
prenatal care, laboratory examina- 
tions, use of the delivery room and 
board, and care of the baby, regard- 
less of the length of time found neces- 
sary to remain in the hospital. The 
Henry Ford Hospital in Detroit 
charges surgical patients a minimum 
of $55 a week while in the hospital for observation, 
diagnosis, or nonoperative treatment. Obstetrical pa- 
tients are charged the same maximum while they 
are in the hospital for observation or treatment. 
There are separate charges, necessarily, for operations 
and delivery. 

To the problem of persuading patients to accept 
accommodations within their means many modern 
hospitals now devote careful attention. The benefits 
which result, incidentally, are not limited to the pa- 
tient alone. 

If, in the patient’s own or his relative’s eagerness to 
obtain the most expensive accommodations, he con- 
tracts too great a debt there is always the possibility 
that it will not be paid. Trained social workers are 
often assigned to the duty of conferring with the pro- 
spective patient and recommending the proper accom- 
modations. 


Operating for What You Have 


In numbers of cases definite downward adjust- 
ments are made. Elsewhere there is an actual 
investigation into the patient’s financial status and 
income by established credit bureaus or by hospital 
workers. 

A number of hospitals are making the financial 
obligations easier by systems of installment payment. 
In some agricultural communities, bills are withheld 
until the “‘cash crop” has been harvested. Maternity 
clubs, roughly similar to the Christmas-fund clubs 
operated by banks, have been found helpful as a 
method of encouraging prospective mothers to make 
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weekly deposits in preparation for confinement ex- 
penses. 

Sometimes a watchful eye is kept by the hospital on 
the attending physician’s charges, on the theory that 
the patient is concerned with the total cost of his 
treatment rather than with what physician and hospi- 
tal charge separately. The majority of hospitals offer 
physician’s treatment free to patients in large wards. 
In some there is free treatment to small-ward patients 
and, in a number of those studied by the Committee 
on the Cost of Medical Care, similar help for those in 
semi-private and single rooms. In many hospitals 
which codperate thus with physicians, patients accept- 
ing the lower-priced accommodations are charged 
correspondingly lower rates for medical service than 
are those in private rooms. Thus, if Wilson entered 
the Peter Brent Hospital in Boston, he would probably 
receive a circular containing the following information: 


The fee for diagnostic study of medical patients is from 
$25 to $75, payable on admission as follows: $25 for patients 
occupying 2-bed rooms at $31.50 per week, $50 for patients 
occupying rooms from $42 to $56 per week, and $75 for pa- 
tients occupying rooms from $63 to $70 per week. In addi- 
tion, there is a fee for medical services of $5 to $10 per day 
for each day’s stay in the hospital after the third day ($10 
for patients voluntarily selecting $63 to $70 rooms). Pa- 
tients admitted for certain special tests or types of treatment 
will pay fees as determined at the time of admission. 


Why Buy “Big Names’? 


At the Johns Hopkins Hospital physicians attend- 
ing semi-private patients are expected to charge not 
more than $100 in all, and the Hospital for Persons 
of Moderate Means of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital similarly fixes some of the professional 
charges of physicians attending its patients. Some- 
times the hospital acts for the physician in collecting 
his bill. 

Now, as has been pointed out, such aids to patients 
of moderate means are not universal. But the point 
is that they are possible; that hospitals adopting the 
modern viewpoint they represent apparently escape 
financial disaster and continue without interruption 
of their services to the community; and that patients 
who take advantage of the opportunities offered appar- 
ently fare as well as those who mortgage their homes 
and futures to meet the heavy costs of unanticipated 
illness. 

Why all hospitals cannot offer such advantages is 
an involved and constantly debated problem filling 
many pages monthly in medical and lay journals, 
without any universally accepted solution. 

The fact that there is great need for wider adop- 
tion of similar methods by hospitals throughout 
the country is attested by the following statement 
from the report of the Committee on the Cost of 
Medical Care: 


As the situation now stands, such information as is available 
indicates that, in the general hospitals of the country at large, 
there are only a few more beds in semi-private rooms and 
small wards combined than in single rooms alone. The prices 
charged for single rooms are distinctly higher than those 
charged for semi-private rooms and small wards. This means 
that—despite notable changes in the past few years—the 
hospitals of this country are relatively better equipped to 
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serve well-to-do patients than they are to serve patients in 
moderate circumstances. 

In other words, the patient of medium economic condition 
frequently finds that the physical arrangements in his hospital 
are such that there is an actual shortage of the type of accom- 
modations which he would normally expect to utilize, and he 
must either enter a large ward or engage a private room. 
There is no question here of “extravagance” or of “the vanity 
of the great middle classes.” The patients are often faced 
with the choice of the large ward, or of the single room, or 
nothing. 


Thus it becomes apparent that hospital and medical 
charges graded to moderate incomes still represent a 
trend rather than a widespread actuality. The re- 
sponsibility of finding adequate accommodations and 
treatment within the patient’s means remains with 
him or the members of his household. Obviously the 
family or other physician can help. Recently I asked 
several physicians of high standing, in a community 
noted for its medical facilities, just what the man of 
moderate means contemplating an operation should 
do. Their answer, direct, illuminating, and helpful, 
may be summarized as follows: 

“First,” ran the almost composite reply, “let the 
prospective patient discuss the situation frankly with 
the physician or surgeon, explaining his financial 
status and asking what the total cost may be. Med- 
ical men dislike the ‘shopper,’ but they respect the 
patient who seeks frankly the information to which he 
is entitled. Nor do they, as a class, resent it if a 
prospective patient turns for his operation to a man 
well qualified to perform it, though less famous or 
expensive than they.” , 








“Then, before entering the hospital, let the patient 
or his relatives discuss just as frankly with the super- 
intendent or other representative the actual accommo- 
dations offered, the costs involved in each, and the 
methods of payment, making the final selection fit, as 
well as possible, the pocketbook. These rules are not 
infallible. Emergencies may alter conditions. But 
if all prospective patients sought to follow them much 
might be accomplished toward a sane solution of the 
present tangled problem of medical and _ hospital 
charges.” 














After Hours 


A very moving picture 











ARRY THAW shot Stanford 
White on the roof of the Madison 
Square Garden which White had 

designed. Evelyn Nesbit took the 
stand. William Travers Jerome and 
Francis P. Garven bombarded her, and 
found her the most impregnable witness 
they had ever stormed. Newspaper 
sales shot up. The one matter of 
commanding public interest was the 
Thaw case—thanks only to Evelyn. 
Love, hate, jealousy, rage—here you 
are, sir, all in a tabloid for a penny 
paper. The public ate it up. Always 
has. Always will. 

The newspapers, of course, got the 
gravy. But there was new-born in that 
dark age a new medium of communi- 
cation of the hardy perennial ways of 
men and women. It was a_ picture 
of the man and the woman—but a 
picture that moved. It was shown 
commonly in a pungent tunnel called 
a nickelodeon. When the nickelodea 
of Manhattan went Thaw-Nesbit, 
Mayor McClellan shut them up. That 
is where the National Board of Censor- 
ship started. Six years later it dis- 
covered that censorship was impassible 
“because opinions are too diverse’ and 
renamed itself the National Board of 
Review. Today it has 350 volunteer 
members, with a paid staff of five sec- 
retaries aided by three stenographers. 
Neither Mr. Thaw nor Miss Nesbit is on 
its payroll, which is about as acute a 
case of commercial ingratitude as has 
come within our horizon. But James 
Marshall, who discovered gold in Sut- 
ter’s mill race, died penniless. ; 





Talkies Pay—the Censor 


Most of the National Board’s annual 
expenses of $41,000 are paid by the 
picture companies! 

The 350 members are not paid by 
the motion-picture companies, but they 
see a lot of pictures free. The Board 
admits that it is very “liberal.” The 
Board would now like to be endowed, 
preferably by a foundation. So far no 
foundation has felt it worth while to pay 
money to help the 350 volunteers to 
“stimulate intelligent appreciation by 
the public of the most worth-while ac- 
complishments in motion pictures.” 

Apparently when you get a large 
number of people interested in any one 


thing, whether it be Thaw-Nesbit or 
The Big Parade, you automatically 
create a market for the activities of 
volunteers who think the public ought 
not to be interested in the matter except 
in their way. The more of the latter 
you rally to the crusade on the former, 
the tougher the road of the business 
which supplies the wants of the mass. 


Our Crusaders 


So the movies found it, when their 
arch diplomat Will Hays, as_ chief 
representative of the movies, “stood at 
attention” to hear the specific com- 
mandments of the volunteers—no less 
than seventy “national organizations.” 
But in their very overwhelming variety 
Mr. Hays found some comfort. For if 
you ever tried to get the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, the Amer- 
ican Library Association, the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and the Y. M. C. A. to agree on any 
one thing, you have a rough idea of how 
little chance there was of seventy-such 
agreeing in telling Mr. Hays where he 
and the movies got off. Mr. Hays has 
managed, either because he has so many 
volunteer advisers, or so much diplo- 
macy, or both, to worry along to a point 
where the score, at the end of the first 
twenty-two years since Thaw-Nesbit, 
stands: Hays—1l, Volunteers—0. 

It seems now, according to one hun- 
dred and fifty-five pages of a book just 
issued by the Department of Research 
and Education of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, that 
the Department of Research and Edu- 
cation of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America thinks that al- 
though a lot of the work Mr. Hays has 
done is probably laudable (like releases, 
form letters, radio talks, rejection of un- 
suitable books, arguing, and what not) 
on the whole his work leaves something 
to be desired. 

Now this Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, with its Depart- 
ment of Research and Education and 
its 155-page book (price 50 cents) called 
The Public Relations of the Motion Pic- 
ture Industry, is your creature—yours 
and mine. We ought to be mighty 
proud of all our churches know about 
releases and distributions, shots, fades, 


sequences, and sound tracks, about 
charts of sources of complaints from ex- 
hibitor to producer, about quarrels with- 
in committees, about block booking, box- 
office tests; we ought probably to ap- 
plaud our own churches’ sharp charges of 
“smoke screening” fired at Mr. Hays. 
One hundred and fifty-five pages—and 
all yours and mine! A copy will go to 
your preacher and mine, free, and he 
can read all about the Public Relations 
of the Motion Picture Industry, and 
by the time he has finished he will 
have put in a lot of time he might 
have used elsewhere, and will know all 
about it. 

Then as you and I, and our families, 
sit in our Sunday pews and hear the 
word of God read from the pulpit, and 
maybe a thrush in the planting beyond 
the memorial window, and sing a couple 
of hymns, we will be comforted by the 
fact that part of our mite in the plate 
will ultimately go to maintaining the 
files of the Motion Picture Snooping 
Division of the Department of Research 
and Education of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. 


Meddling Through 


As we glance drowsily to one side 
and see our children fidgeting as their 
forbears fidgeted in worship in the 
common house of Plymouth in 1621, 
and as we speculate about how much 
better they are going to do things than 
we ever can, and about the security that 
our church is to give them through a 
complex life, we may sigh with relief 
that one hundred and fifty-five pages 
of the most gratuitous and ingenious 
meddling that our church could con- 
ceivably engage in is going to be the 
newest pill-box on the outer wall of our 
Mighty Fortress. 

Of course, if we felt that foo much of 
this sort of thing was going on in the 
overorganized, publicity-mad bureaus 
and divisions of the councils of our 
church, we might be tempted not to go 
to church, but to go, instead, to the 
movies. And if we didn’t like the 
movies, or didn’t want our children to 
see them, we could all stay away. 

For there is no sound quite so clear 
in the eardrums of the movie producers 
as the ring of a silver dollar they 
didn’t get. 
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In 1912 dredges tore into the mud of a shallow, reed-grown lagoon. 
docks appeared as if by magic. 
two-mile breakwater which crooks out to sea, forming the present Los Angeles harbor. 


Deep channels and 


The Pacific Fleet is shown lying at anchor inside the 
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whether his ethical teachings could be summed 

up in one word. This was a large order, but 
the master was equal to the occasion. “Yes,” he 
replied. “In the word reciprocity.” 

To sum up the history of the development of Los 
Angeles, which in 1900 had one hundred thousand 
people and thirty years later nearly a million and a 
half, is equally a large order. But I shall be rash. 
“Yes,” I answer. ‘In the word codperation.” 

Of course, it may be objected that every city is the 
result of codperation; that society itself is a codpera- 
tive achievement. True; but the point is that in 
Los Angeles we have seen the pooling of interests— 
of self-interests, if you please—on a scale such as the 
world has never before known. If any city, since 
cities began to be, has recorded such an increase of 
inhabitants in so short a space, I have not heard of it. 


()* of the pupils of Confucius asked the master 


Surely nothing but an unexampled willingness to 
put freemen’s shoulders to the common burden could 
account for the rise of Los Angeles to its world position 
among cities. Hardly could physical conditions have 
been less propitious than those which greeted the eyes 
of Portola’s band of explorers, and the eyes of Father 
Crespi in particular, had they had in mind, when they 
looked upon this “water hole in a desert,” the founding 
of a metropolis. They had no such idea. It was an 
ideal spot for the limited occupation they adven- 
tured—another outpost on the way to the promised 
land of milk and honey, Monterey Bay. 

Even fifty years ago, more than a century after 
Father Crespi traded strings of beads and tobacco for 
native products of Gabrielino Indians, the situation 
of Los Angeles was scarcely more indicative of what 
was to come. There were no harbor, no timber, no 
fuel except scrubby wood, no transportation facilities, 
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a limited supply of available water, and even that 
dependent upon the whim of the clouds. A friendly 
climate there was, but relatively the same climate as 
could be found anywhere from Santa Barbara to 
San Diego—or to Mazatlan, for that matter. 

The whole expanse of sage-brush and cactus-covered 
land, with its wooded canyons and dry arroyos, seemed 
exactly suited to the purpose Felipe de Neve planned 
for it—a pueblo of a few self-supporting families, sur- 
rounded by an adobe wall. When Richard Henry 
Dana (he who wrote Two Years Before the Mast) 
came up the creek at Wilmington to lighter hides to 
his ship outside, he spoke of the “port” with uncom- 
plimentary frankness. Lieut. E. O. C. Ord, a West 


Pointer who made the first survey for the city in 1849, 
was offered his choice of one hundred and sixty acres of 
land and ten building sites, all in the present down- 
town business district, or three thousand dollars in 
cash. He was a skeptic, and chose the cash. He did 
not heed the rumble of a distant drum. 





Courtesy Dollar Line 


Indeed, any sophisticated man would have said, 
“This is an ideal spot upon which not to attempt a 
great city.” 

And that is the way of pioneering. It cannot be 
done by sophisticates. It requires a strange combina- 
tion of reckless faith and commercial vision. Into 
the building of Los Angeles, since the first ‘‘ white 
men” made it the target of their energy, has always 
gone something of fanaticism. Down to the present 
day it is almost impossible to restrain the loquacious 
ardor of the new recruit. Nowtimes the skilled helms- 
men who hold the wheel of the city’s fortunes frown 
decidedly upon large claims, boasting, injudicious 
statements, and the prattle about “God’s country.” 
The city is great now, is going heavily toward manu- 
facturing, is a port with a volume of tonnage second 
only to New York; and the feeling grows that good 
wine needs no bush. 

Yet it is quite impossible to prevent the man that 
came from North Dakota last May from buttonholing 
the man that has just arrived from Wisconsin, and 
forcing from him a declaration of faith. It may be 
the climate. But it is probably a change in metabol- 
ism due to transplantation. Only yesterday I was 
held up by a furious convert, with mild white whiskers 
and beaming eyes; an aging gentleman who insisted | 
should admit that there was no place like this on the 
footstool. I found that he had been in Los Angeles 
one month and four days, having come from Croydon, 
England, to visit his daughter. So the bacillus is no 
respector of nations. 


No Harm in Making Money! 


This passionate belief in the future of their city is 
only one side of the Los Angeles citizen. In order to 
make it fruitful, there must be something added to it. 
Seven men pulling together can jerk a hundred in- 
dividualists all over the lot. Away back in Grover 
Cleveland’s time a magazine writer said: “If you visit 
Los Angeles you do not find that everybody is trying 
to pull everyone else down. The Angelenos seem to 
believe that a man may grow rich without deserving 
to be hanged.” The theory here has been that it is 
good to have rich men about, and as many as possible. 
The money works while you sleep, and the blessed 
knack may, after all, be contagious! 

So, when the need arose, there was never any lack of 
codperation in Los Angeles. As coéperation springs 
from necessity, if it is to be solvent and purposeful, 
you may believe that Los Angeles has had crises. 
Indeed it has. I suppose there never was such a con- 
tinuously needy city as this. It never was able to get 
a full-time wear out of its municipal clothes. They 
were always too small on the afternoon of the day 
they came from the tailor. 

In 1905 Los Angeles was confronted by a real men- 
ace. The Los Angeles River, a strange stream which 


The President Pierce tied to a Los Angeles dock. 
Exports by sea were negligible in 1912. 8,000 
ships, in 1930, brought into and took out of the 
port one billion dollars’ worth of merchandise. 
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Oil-well casings of Eastern manufacture. The 
Republic Supply, Company, serving oil concerns 
and within easy access of the oil fields, keeps in its 
warehouse twenty thousand tons of such goods. 


flows upside-down—that is, the gravel is on top and 
the water underneath—was normally capable of 
supplying about 250,000 people. There were about 
160,000 people in the city then, but a sequence of 
dry years had diminished the source. Water was 
needed as quickly as engineering and money could 
bring it, but the nearest available water was two 
hundred and fifty miles away, in the Owens River. 
To bring it to the city would cost $24,500,000. That 
is a formidable sum for a city of 160,000 to spend. 
It might have daunted even the most sanguine of 
pioneers. But when it was submitted to a vote of the 
people the bond issue carried by 14 to 1. 

One man in fifteen was terrorized and beaten. 
One man in fifteen said, “It’s no use, the game is up. 
Let us liquidate metaphorically, rather than literally.” 
But the fourteen were reckless codperators, and Mul- 
holland brought the Owens River down to the city 
through mountains, across canyons, under the Mojave 
Desert sands, in a concrete serpent that crawls from 
one reservoir to another all the way from the foothills 
of the high Sierra. 

Then someone said, ‘This water, on its journey to 
our taps, falls nearly three thousand feet. That is 
Power.” Los Angeles citizens replied, “‘Of course!” 
And the codperative fervor established five generating 
plants, with a total horsepower of 150,000, at strategic 
points along this water system. When money was 
needed, money was had. Bond issue piled upon bond 
issue, but the lenders never regretted their financial 
excursion. Perhaps they took chances, but as they 
never were made to realize it, they were not hurt. 

Successful codperation implies leaders, and a people 
willing to follow good leadership. Of leaders Los 
Angeles never had any lack. Strange it is that the 
impression spread, among conservative souls in the 
rest of the country, that this city was an exploitation 
of smart fellows anxious to sell something to the guile- 
less and then jump out. It was quite the contrary. 
From the beginning the developers of Los Angeles 
have wanted to sell the place to the visitor, but with 
the understanding that everybody stay and prosper. 


First People—Then Prosperity 


I turn the pages of a city history and my gaze falls 
upon the pictures of three men—a random choice— 
John Schumacher, Peter Wilson, and Remi Nadeau 
by name. Regard, as I do, the imperturbable, virtu- 
ous, and husbandlike whiskers of these men, and you 
know that Los Angeles was in the hands of the wise 
and the anchored. These men might have just 
stepped out of a general store in Henniker, N. H., or 
Lancaster County, Pa. Los Angeles has had its 
irresponsibles and its charlatans. Name any city 
that has not. If you have a bright flame you draw 
moths, including gypsy moths. It is not alone the 
God-fearing who love to bask in the sunshine. 





The Owens aqueduct brought water, the water 
brought hydroelectric power, the power brought 
manufactures, the manufactures brought people, the 
people brought consuming ability and needs, and this 
meant more manufacturing, and more people. But 
it all began with people—people that came to Los 


Angeles because they wanted to live there. The rest 
follows. There is an ancient theory that industries 
bring people to a city. Very likely, but you may well 
inquire why the factories should come at all, unless 
there were consumers already within range. 

The same kind of mass effort, directed, informed, 
and willing to go all the way, produced the harbor of 
Los Angeles. Creating the harbor was a task to 
pique any Hercules. There was no engineering prob- 
lem that could not be overcome, of course, but anyone 
who looked upon that Wilmington lagoon and those 
few inches of water at the mouth of it, at the time 
when Houghton obtained the first government ap- 
propriation in 1871, would have justly despaired. 
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Anyone, that is, who had not breathed the air of 
* southern California, which seems to produce an in- 
telligent recklessness making all things possible. 
Corporate interests owned or claimed all the water 
frontage around the proposed port. The tideland 
suits had to be won. A great financier fought to have 
a breakwater built at Santa Monica, where his inter- 
ests lay. He had to be defeated. Faint hearts said 
it couldn’t be done, and they had to be convinced. 
The city itself was twenty miles away from salt water, 
and it was necessary to create a shoe-string corridor 
and incorporate it, as well as the harbor towns of 
Wilmington and San Pedro, into the city. 


‘Old Baldy,” a granite rock devoid of vegetation, 
is snow-capped until the first of May. Its summit 
is accessible in less than three hours, from 
the point in the foreground of this photograph. 


It had 


The push came from sheer necessity. 
dawned upon these bustling and eager people that 
without a harbor, Los Angeles would remain strictly a 
tourist town, a place whose fortunes would be dic- 


tated by the willingness of people to travel. The in- 
habitants had in mind a bigger future than that. 
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Into the ‘‘lake” of the Hollywood Dam flows 
water from wells in the San Fernando Valley. 
The dam, closing a canyon within city limits, 
supplies pressure for the Hollywood area. 


The frog pond became a harbor in 1912. A break- 
water over two miles long crooked out to sea and en- 
closed two square miles of protected water. Great 
dredges tore into the mud in all directions, made chan- 
nels and docks. In 1912 the total exports by sea from 
the harbor towns did not exceed $236,000. Six years 





after, there were only six foreign steamship lines 
touching at Los Angeles port. Last year more than 
eight thousand ships were used in bringing into or 
taking out from this gateway a billion dollars’ worth 
of merchandise. A miracle? No miracle! I once 
saw a little booklet that described Los Angeles as “the 
miracle city.””. What is a miracle? Is it not some- 
thing that just happens? Nothing in this city just 
happened. It was made to happen by the force of 
codperative and adventurous pressure upon facts. 
The same relentless, feverishly active mass enter- 
prise explains the development of Boulder Dam, work 
on which is just beginning. Once it became apparent 








¢ 
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that the fortunes of Los Angeles depended upon sup- 
plies of new water, the pressure from southern Califor- 
nia never stopped an instant until the contracts were 
let. Let the city be convinced that it vitally needs 
anything, and the machine is set in motion. If it isa 
coliseum, to be the scene of Olympic games, the but- 
tons are pushed, and a coliseum is built. If someone 
comes forward with a cogent plan for promoting the 
welfare of the city, all ears are open. The question is 
never “‘What will it cost?” It is ““‘How do you pro- 
pose to do it? Show your plan.” 


A Year-Round Season 


It used to be thought that the tourist business was 
necessarily restricted to the winter months. The 
larger hotels formerly closed for the summer, though 
that shady character known as overhead plodded on 
as usual. Somebody appeared with a scheme for mak- 
ing the tourist season last twelve months a year. 
Why winter? Why not summer, spring, and autumn? 
It is perfectly true that the summers in California 
are, to most tastes, the best part of the year. A fund 
was created, millions of dollars poured into publicity, 
and the thing was done. Now, I believe, the tourist 
travel is heaviest in summer. Public tax money goes 
into these campaigns for tourists, mind you. No 
private organization could do it. The need for a con- 
stant influx of visitors is a public necessity. 

And why is it a public necessity? We now come 
to that mysterious “‘tenth tourist”” mentioned at the 
head of this article. Los Angeles is a city mainly 
inhabited by tenth tourists. These people are the 
ones who came to see and enjoy, and remained to live. 
They are the ones-in-tens who never went home—or 
who went home to sell out and return. You cannot 
know Los Angeles, the temper of the people, the es- 
sence of the metropolis, unless you realize that the 
recruitment was in just that manner. 


Deliberate Plans to Ensnare! 


There is a bureau in Los Angeles whose sole function 
is to know all about this tenth man or woman: what 
he spends, how he comes, how long he stays, where he 
comes from, and whether he would be of any construc- 
tive value to the city if he were to settle for good. 
Francis Bacon would be gratified to know of this 
practical use of the scientific method, as opposed to 
cut-and-try. The laboratory technique is perfect, 
and the plan is simple, even though it implies ceaseless 
effort. First, the charms and opportunities of the 
city and county of Los Angeles are advertised. 
People come to look. Either they like what they find, 
or they do not. Most of them do, apparently. But 
for one reason or another, nine remain their vacation 
time and go back home. The tenth man is seized. 
He is convinced that he can never be happy elsewhere. 
If he has a competence he will come to build himself 
a home, and loaf. If he is actively in business he will 
find a chance to do business. If he is an artisan he 
looks about among the industrial plants. 

In any case the tenth tourist, with his family, is 
added to the population. He needsa house. That is 
work for hundreds of hands. He requires food. That 
is more agriculture. Whatever he needs otherwise, 
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it means more transportation, more machinery, more 
manufacture. The tenth man gives and gets; he 
spends, and he gets wages or profits. The ends of the 
circle are joined. 

So it happens that Los Angeles is becoming a great 
industrial city. It seems to me, though perhaps it is 
a bold thing to say, that it is destined to be the great 
industrial city of the West. To be so, it need not 
steal a single industry from any other city. Indeed, 
that seldom happens among cities in these days. But 
industrial stature is uneven: you have big, bigger, and 
biggest. It depends to a large degree, under our 
policy of locating industrial plants with strategic 
appraisal of the body of consumers, upon the bulk of 
population. What can prevent the constant accretion 
of human beings in this vicinity, I cannot see; at least, 
not in the years this generation must consider. There 
is physical capacity for millions. And clearly there 
are millions who want to live here. 


Philadelphia of the West? 


More and more, as you look at this sprawling giant 
among cities, you are reminded of Philadelphia. 
Surely this is the Philadelphia of the Pacific Coast. 
There are great points of difference, I agree—the face 
of the landscape particularly. But you have only to 
travel about in the industrial districts, miles upon 
miles, to see that same peculiarly contented type of 
workman, the same love of little homes “‘across the 
street from the factory,” the diligence and care for the 
flowers in the front yard, or the fruit trees and vege- 
tables in the rear, a total lack of the Bohemian spirit, 
the love of a comfortable, humble existence. I would 
not press the parallel. There is no such thrift here as 
in Philadelphia, and there has not been time to create 
the home-bred, traditional father-and-son artisan. 
Yet even the position of Los Angeles as a port is 
somewhat similar. Neither is directly on the sea; 
both use the sea to the utmost advantage. 

Has Los Angeles come of age? Those who saw it 
only ten years ago could not honestly say that it had. 
It was big, aggressive, and promising—but after all, 
rather inchoate and unassembled, as though it had 
grown too fast to consolidate its gains. Also, it was 
remarkably dependent upon a constant inflow of new 
money from the outside world. If the city has come 
of age, in the largest financial sense, the date of its 
maturity is probably not later than 1922 or 1923. 
About that time the bankers of the city began to 
squirm under the necessity of going to Wall street 
“shopping for money.” Being the money center of a 
large agricultural territory, as well as a mining or 
mineral exchange, there were periods when it was 
necessary to borrow heavily “abroad.” The fact was, 
indeed, that just as nations have a balance of trade, 
either for or against them, so have sections of our own 
country when considered as independent operating 
units. The Los Angeles thought was, in 1922: “We 
have crops to move every month in the year. Why 
not make each crop help to finance the rest?” 

To a surprising degree this has been done; and while 
no part of the country is wholly independent of the 
great aggregation of capital in New York, there is no 
doubt that Los Angeles stands on its own financial feet 
as it never has before. 
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The Southern California Edison Com- 
pany’s Long Beach plant serves an 
area larger than England. Dynamos 
which generate 135,000 horsepower. 


Being in possession of a port, with the 
cheap freight that goes with water trans- 
portation, the city is now able to manu- 
facture rubber tires, for example, from 
crude products from Singapore and its 
own back country, and lay them down 
on the Atlantic seaboard in competition 
with Akron. It is able to deliver cer- 
tain of its manufactures as far East as 
Denver, in competition with other 
goods. 
all erected plants here, bringing in pig 
iron from Utah and looking always to the 
Pacific trade outlets. In such special- 
ties as drilling tools, the manufacture 
of which was a natural sequence of the 
great oil-field development of the South- 
west, industrial Los Angeles stands eas- 
ily first. 

So it is really not just a tourist town 
we look upon. Tourists made it what 
it is, if we accept the theory that the 
tenth tourist doesn’t go home, and Los 
Angeles reaches out always for more and 
more visitors, since that is the way of 
its citizen growth. But the dependence 
upon tourist traffic as a “crop” cons- 
tantly lessens, just as the importance of 
the motion-picture industry does. The 
time will no doubt come when the disappearance of 
the motion-picture studios of Hollywood will be as 
relatively unimportant as the decision of Barnum & 
Bailey’s circus to quit Bridgeport, Connecticut, as 
winter quarters for the elephants. 

It is a hard city to lay hold of, and picture; and 
perhaps the reason is that it is a city not city-minded 
but rather county-minded. Look at a map of the city 
and you will quickly see why. It has swept into its 
corporation so many outlying towns, has reached out 
i so many directions, with a strip of territory here 
and another there, that one never really knows 
whether one is in the city or not. The man from 
Hollywood is likely to say, not “I am from Los 
Angeles” but ‘I am from Hollywood.” He takes it 
for granted you know where that place is, and it hardly 


occurs to him that he is definitely part of a greater 
whole. 
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Something of the Past Remains 


It is a commonplace that cities have been utterly 
changed by the advent of the automobile. Here is a 
city that grew up with the automobile and can hardly 
be imagined apart from such a means of transporta- 
tion. The industrial plants, springing up throughout 
the county at long distances from the hub, presuppose 
that every workman has an automobile and will ride 
to work in it. The registration of cars in all southern 
California tells the story. The smallest town street 


The great steel companies have Lad 
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has no parking space visible. The whole country 
rolls; the human leg, in transport, is an anachronism. 

Yet I seem to feel that, rave about the living condi- 
tions as the tenth tourists may do, the people who 
really taste the delights of Los Angeles to the full are 
the Mexicans. They have a long history in the en- 
joyment of sunlight. They belong to this country, 
and in a real sense the country belongs to them. The 
old Plaza, though infringed upon by Chinese and 
Italian dwellers, remains the happy loafing place of 
the swarthy, slow-moving, somewhat somber vefiores 
who, though no longer conguistadores, manage to ex- 
tract some of the pleasant juices of life from the con- 
quests of their forefathers. 

Christine Sterling, a Los Angeles woman, succeeded 
in salvaging a little alleyway just out of the Plaza, 
with its adobe house, once the home of Don Francisco 
Avila, alcalde of the pueblo, and making it a charming 
street of Mexico, where the venders purvey tamales 
and taguitos and pots of earthenware and curiously 
wrought art objects. The alley is now Olvera Street. 

At first thought my feeling was that it was probably 
spurious—a tourist bait. But I saw it one evening 
from a balcony, when the moon was full, and hundreds 
of Mexicans were lounging and listening to musicians, 
or nibbling at candied yams and melon rind; and the 
picture was good and true. So, though the mighty 
codperators have built a city for themselves, the rem- 
nants of the great dons, who never codperated in 
anything, may still pluck a few fruits from the tree. 











Taking the Starch 
out of White-Collar Workers 


By JOHNSON HEYWOOD 


that more “overall” workers 

than “white-collar” workers 
are suffering from this depres- 
sion—and they are suffering 
more acutely. Several million of 
them are out of work completely, 
and it is estimated that other 
millions are working half time 
or less. They got the ax early in 
the depression, and it has been 
a long pull and a hard one since the fall of 1929. 

But it appears that the troubles of the manual 
workers are apt to be temporary while many of the 
mental workers are quite likely to face more or less 
permanent difficulties. 

Wage-rate cuts in manufacturing and other occu- 
pations having blue jeans for their badge have not 
been general or severe. Several surveys indicate that 
only between forty and fifty per cent of all concerns 
have reduced wage rates. Many give part-time em- 
ployment instead. 

When business improves and production picks up 
most of the overall boys will get full-time employment 
at wages as high as before or higher. They always 
have after other recent depressions. 

The outlook is not so cheery for the clerks, stenog- 
raphers, accountants, store employees, salesmen, 
department heads, and even for some fairly high-up 
corporation officers—all of those, in fact, who are 
somewhat loosely designated as white-collar workers. 
The troubles of a lot of these promise to be permanent. 


[ APPEARS fairly evident 


Stepping Down the Ladder 


Some of those who are now unemployed will never 
find jobs again; many will have to take much more 
lowly jobs than before. Those who felt themselves 
lucky to keep their jobs even at the cost of salary cuts 
ranging as high as 50 per cent will not, like the factory 
workers, have their old scales immediately restored 
when good times come again. They will find ahead 
of them the long hard fight for raises which they cheer- 
fully faced when they took their first jobs fresh from 
school. 

It is impossible to get an accurate, comprehensive 
picture of what has happened to the white-collar 
workers on a nation-wide scale, as can be had to a 
fair degree for industrial workers. There are plenty 
of statistics covering workers in mines, agriculture, 


dented situation. 


IL, 1920-21 it was the laborer who took 
the hardest blows, but what of white collars in 
the past two years? There were no figures as to 
how they have fared available, so World’s Work 
conducted its own inquiry into an unprece- 


Here are the facts unearthed. 


factories, and transportation. The census of un- 
employment did segregate the workers in financial 
institutions, wholesale and retail trade, and the 
professions, but it buried vast numbers of white-collar 
workers by including them with the other employees 
of manufacturing, transportation, and mining indus- 
tries. 

In short, the average white-collar worker is not even 
a statistic. 

Perhaps that is just as well, for, when individual 
conditions vary widely by localities, industries, and 
companies, averages and totals do not give a clear 
picture. 

For example, what happened to the Wall Street 
worker is not at all typical of what occurred in other 
lines and in other parts of the country. Generally 
speaking, brokerage houses began firing right and left 
as soon as the big crash exploded. That was not 
because business had fallen off, for trading was 
heavier than ever. But the partners in the firms saw 
their paper profits melting away and, panic stricken, 
tried to take some of their market losses out of the 
hides of the help. The result was that the com- 
paratively few clerks who were fortunate enough to 
remain, worked night and day and Sundays. Wall 
Street houses are notoriously extravagant during 
boom times and penurious when the days of easy 
money pass. 

While many of them cleaned house drastically and 
more or less blindly at the very start, that was not 
universal. Some of them waited, hoping that they 
were experiencing merely a passing squall. Later 
they began the weeding-out process. One big house 
reduced its expenses, which in boom days amounted 
to three million dollars a year, by a million. Partly 
that was done by cutting down the staff, partly by 
virtue of four successive salary cuts of ten per cent 
each. Those laid off ranged from lowly clerks to 
high-priced executives, many of whom had _ been 
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instrumental in making large profits for the partners 
for many years. 

Another big brokerage firm was more humane. It 
has not yet, and says it will not, cut salaries at all. 
Its business, however, has fallen off to such an extent 
that it has had to reduce its boom-time force of 1600 
to a skeleton crew of 600. But it is to be noted that 
prior to 1928 its regular office force had been 300. 

It did its pruning skillfully. Each department head 
rated the people under him as to knowledge of the 
business, efficiency, personality, ability to grow into 
better jobs, and length of service. Those reports 
were gone over by the personnel manager, the depart- 
ment head and a partner. The best employees, and 
other things being equal, those longest with the firm 
were retained. 

A rather clear picture of the employment situation 
in New York City as a whole was given me by the 
head of a large employment agency which places white- 
collar workers of all kinds and grades. In a reason- 
ably normal year like 1927 there are from four to six 
applicants for every job that is open. For 1929 this 
proportion was somewhat lower, but in the spring of 
1930, when it became apparent that we were in for 
a longer bad spell than expected, it rose rapidly and 
continued to rise until in the early summer of 1931 
there were as high as thirty-five applicants per job. 
That clearly indicates that although Wall Street 
started to cut payrolls early, business as a whole hoped 
against hope and took ruthless steps only when all 
hope seemed to be. gone. 


Reducing Overhead Sanely 


It has been the rule of many companies to dis- 
charge the higher paid men first, secure in the knowl- 
edge that there is an understudy ready to step into 
his old boss’s shoes and do the job as well as he did. 

Of course many of these executives who have been 
superseded are men past the deadline—and there can 
be no real doubt that the man of forty-five is distinctly 
out of luck when he finds himself out of a job. 

There is this to be said for the man who holds his 
job after taking a salary reduction. His tenure is 
apt to be safer than before. Raises based on length 
of service often result in salaries so high as to be un- 
warranted when coldly judged on the basis of getting 
value received. 

So far as I can discover from quite a wide survey, 
most wage cuts and discharges have been put into 
effect in an enlightened, humane, and considerate way. 

There is for example, a large Eastern public utility 
which rigidly adheres to the promise made to President 
Hoover not to cut wages. It subscribes to and really 
believes in the doctrine of high wages as the source 
of buying power and business prosperity. 

When the time finally came, after more than a year 
of depression, when something simply had to be done 
about overhead expense, it carefully studied the 
situation and from its exhaustive personnel records 
secured a clear picture of the economic situation of all 
its employees. 

First it asked all of the married women employees, 
whose husbands had jobs, to resign—with the promise 
that when times get normal they will be given first 
consideration. It found on the payroll quite a number 
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of young men who lived at home, or whose parents 
could support them, or who had sufficient outside 
income from investments to enable them to live with- 
out serious difficulty. These went. It is worth 
noting that in the last two classes were quite a number 
of young college men whose fathers were officers of the 
company or large stockholders in it. 


Others Less Considerate 


A great many companies have gone to much trouble 
to arrange things so that there will be no actual suffer- 
ing among their white-collar workers. Many have 
neither laid off employees completely nor made flat 
wage cuts. They have, rather, reduced those salaries 
which had gotten obviously out of line and let the 
others stay as they were. But where business has 
fallen off to such an extent that expenses must be 
reduced and there is insufficient work to keep the 
office staff busy, they have adopted part-time work at 
part-time pay. Some give only five days’ work a 
week with five days’ pay, others three weeks’ work a 
month with proportionate pay. In that way no one 
is reduced to desperate straits yet the company is 
able to effect the necessary economies. 

Unfortunately not all concerns took this humane 
view, nor have all acted in complete good faith with 
their white-collar workers. It is said that one of our 
great and reputedly advanced corporations posted 
notices that its offices would be closed on Saturdays 
until business picked up and that salaries would be 
proportionately reduced. That suited everybody 
fairly well until it was discovered that private instruc- 
tions had been given to department heads that the 
offices would actually be open on Saturdays and that 
any employee not reporting was to be let out. 

Then there is the firm of importers which made a 
hundred thousand dollars more in 1930 than im its 
best previous year, 1929. The two partners had been 
taking out of the business an average of a hundred 
thousand a year apiece. It might seem that such a 
prosperous venture could well have let office salaries 
alone and perhaps even given a small share of the 
extra profits as bonuses. But instead these partners 
dealt out to all their employees a flat fifty per cent cut. 

Other still more brutal firms have embraced the 
opportunity offered by the depression to fire the older 
men who in a year or two would be eligible for pensions. 


Living on Half Pay 


How much on the average have white-collar salaries 
been reduced? There are practically no figures on 
the subject. However, a firm of public accountants 
which audits the books of several hundred concerns 
in various lines of business throughout the East and 
Middle West says that in the concerns with whose 
affairs it is familiar, the salary cuts have run between 
twenty-five and fifty per cent, with the average close 
to the higher figure. This tallies with the statement 
of an employment agency which estimates that office 
workers on the average have suffered around forty 
per cent reductions. 

In any event, the actual reductions in rate are 
probably much more severe and more permanent than 
those suffered by overall workers. (Continued on page 74) 








‘Tax Cameras Have Eagle Eyes 


By KENT SAGENDORPH 


ent ills, but tax trouble is by far the worst. 
Taxes are the very life blood of the community, 
and since they spring from that most closely guarded 
of all sources—your bank account—this money paid 
out to the local treasurer every year is a matter that 
concerns everybody. Governor Roosevelt of New 
York made this clear when he sounded a warning 
through Tax Commissioner Lynch. The state of 
New York would not raise the state tax rate for this 
year, and all the local administrations were urged to 
follow his example. The local tax burden, he said, 
was by far the heaviest. It affects not only home 
owners but merchants, manufacturers, farmers, and 
everyone else who owns his own business. He might 
have mentioned the local banker. 
These citizens should be spared the injustices 
resulting from haphazard, antiquated, and unequal 


sk body politic can suffer from a dozen differ- 





Right—Section of a photo- 
graphic tax map before en- 
larging. It is taken to scale 
300 feet to the inch. Left— 
Part of same photograph 
showing property borders 
added to the enlarged print. 
The scale is now 100 feet to 
the inch. Middletown, Con- 
necticut, enriched itself by 
$60,000 by thus putting it- 
self under the microscope. 


assessment of their property. Statistics tell us that, 
in spite of far-reaching reforms in other branches of 
government, more than 95 per cent of all taxable real 
estate in the United States is unequally assessed. 
The fact that this situation has existed ever since the 
republic was founded does not lessen the injustice to 
those who pay taxes now. The question is: what can 
be done about it? 

The system is at fault, not the assessors. They do 
the best they can with the equipment they have. 
But the ponderous, creaking machinery of thé taxa- 
tion machine is woefully obsolete for the job it has to 
do. It worked well enough when, years ago, land 
values were the basis of credit and did not leap and 
dive as recklessly as they do today. The population 
was somewhat thinner then, and an assessor could 
classify property much faster. 

The more farsighted communities of the country 
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have been studying the problem 
for years, aided by the political 
and economic faculties of our great 
universities. Finally, by a com- 
bination of scientific theory and 
elimination of error through re- 
peated trial, a method of equalizing 
local tax assessments has been 
evolved which has three much 
sought-for objectives: it stops com- 
plaints from the taxpayers about 
unjust assessments, because the 
method is easily understood and 
explained. It has, in every in- 
stance, brought in increased tax re- 
turns in spite of a reduced tax rate. 
And, most important, it is abso- 
lutely impartial, fair to all—tax- 
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Pv gressive 
towns are making their 
new tax maps from the 
air. The honest, unfor- 
getting, all-seeing, and 
accurate photographic 
eye is opposed by the dis- 
honest, forgetful, and 


inaccurate human one, 


but the change means 


a lower tax rate and a 
vast increase in receipts. 


trained crew of professional ap- 
praisers to handle the assessment 
work, 

Most of the injustices in the pre- 
sent tax methods can be traced to 
lack of dependable information. 
Only a pitiful fraction of Amer- 
ican towns and cities have any- 
thing like an up-to-date property 
map of the land within their bord- 
ers. The first step, then, is to call 
in an aerial mapping crew and the 
modern aerial camera, a descend- 
ant of the kind used by armies on 
both sides of the World War in 
every major and minor operation 
during the conflict. Property lines 


payer, assessor, and local official. 

By this method the chief objections to the present 
system, unwieldy operation and inaccurate informa- 
tion, are eliminated at the outset. It disposes of the 
man who forgets to list his property, the absent- 
minded assessor, the slow drudgery of surveyors and 
clerks, the years of time and thousands of dollars 
required under former systems, and also the man who 
thinks he can “fix” the assessor. 

As employed with huge success in a dozen or more 
Eastern cities, towns, and counties, the new scheme 
involves the use of new instruments undreamed of a 
few years ago—an airplane, a mapping camera, and a 


are drawn on the map thus furn- 
ished; members of the appraisal 
crew examine every building and every parcel of 
land with their own instruments and technical skill; 
scientific valuations are placed on each property, and 
the whole is itemized and totaled on a sheet called the 
grand list. This list is a physical inventory of all the 
property assets of the community, for tax and all 
other purposes. Then the budget for the next year is 
divided by the total on the grand list. The result is 
the tax rate. Clerks then compute every property 
owner's share of the amount to be raised, based on the 
current valuation. Thus the mysterious process of as- 
sessment is reduced to a simple problem in arithmetic. 
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Some of the contrasts between this system and 
those used in the past are almost unbelievable. Not 
the least of this unbelief comes from the thunderstruck 
taxpayer, as he reads the headlines in the local paper. 
Hundreds of buildings and pieces of property found 
that had escaped previous lists. Thousands of dol- 
lars of new tax funds brought in. The budget has 
been raised to allow for a new fire house, roads, 
schools. The grand list jumped millions overnight. 
And all this in spite of a sweeping reduction in the 
tax rate! 

An eruption of this kind occurred in a New England 
manufacturing town of sixteen thousand people. 
Their problem was that, on six hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of construction bonds, they had paid 
out more than two millions in interest over a period 
of three quarters of a century, without reducing the 
principal a nickel. The interest was one of the 
most expensive items in the town budget, but the 
railroad had abandoned its main service and reduced 
the rest to almost nothing. It was a dead loss to the 
town, and the public had been clamoring for years 
for a reduction in the huge amount of its loss. No 
money could be raised without an excessively high 
tax rate. This was the first instance of the use of an 
aerial camera in tax assessment work to gain national 
attention. 

Its neighboring town, about twice the size, had 
spent four years making a line-drawn tax map, 
which cost the town $3,692 per square mile. In this 
case, however, the map was made in sixty days and 
cost the community but $162 per square mile. In 
addition, it discovered 1,896 buildings, lots, improved 
parcels of land, and so forth that had never been on 
any previous tax map at all. When it was further 
discovered that 49 of these omissions were on the 
main street, only a mile or so long, the town had a 
mild attack of apoplexy. 

A town meeting was held, attended by prominent 
taxpayers, demanding an explanation from _ the 
puzzled tax commissioner. Merchants hurriedly 


Your aerial photographer 
is the highly skilled tech- 
nician who has reduced 
the mysterious process 
of tax assessment to a 
simple problem in arith- 
metic. Here he is shown 
using the drift meter and 
speed indicator attached 
to the side of his plane. 


revised their appraisal of stock and fixtures, volunta- 
rily raising their valuations by from 50 to 700 per 
cent. Mill and manufacturing buildings, of which there 
had been 56 on the previous list, multiplied suddenly 
to 198. Dwellings, garages, shops, barns, and sheds 
materialized on the tax records as if by magic. The 
assessment list swelled like a river at flood time, 
jumping from $20,500,000 to $31,000,000 almost 
overnight. After all the excitement had died down 
the town found itself richer by more than $60,000 in 
taxes, in spite of a 20 per cent reduction in the tax 
rate. 

Other towns which subsequently used this method 
of handling their local tax work have used the extra 
money it brought in to build water systems, roads, 
schools, and in one case an elaborate new town hall. 


Millionaires Pay Up! 


The most recent instance furnishes several startling 
figures, which may alarm those persons who believe 
that unequal tax assessment is only a bugaboo and a 
myth. Never has the complete failure of the old- 
time tax-assessment scheme been demonstrated so 
clearly and so quickly. This is a city of 5,981 in- 
habitants (1930 census) located within commuting 
distance of New York and boasting the highest per 
capita wealth in the country. It comprises a series of 
millionaires’ mansions in wide, well-groomed lawns 
among rolling hills, with humble bungalows of low- 
salaried commuters scattered in between. It was 
mapped, from an airplane flying at an altitude of 
7,200 feet, at a scale of 600 feet to the inch. Sections 
of this map were then enlarged to a scale of 100 feet 
to the inch, property boundaries were drawn, and 
then the appraisers attacked without mercy. 

A public utility company that supplies the town 
with power had three substations and auxiliary equip- 
ment for this purpose, listed on the tax rolls for a 
total valuation of $20,000. The appraisers found 
forty-six thousand dollars’ worth of electric-light 
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poles alone, not to mention wires, cross-arms, trans- 
formers, or anything else. This $20,000 valuation 
was increased more than nineteen hundred per cent, 
without a word of protest from the company. The 
total valuation of all property in the town grew from 
$121,000,000 to $193,296,490. 

Seven multimillionaires had their homes raised in 
value more than $175,000 each, or from 52 to 267 
per cent of the 1929 value, without protest. 

The humble commuters, however, profited im- 
measurably from this exposé. Their small bungalows 
received a general or average reduction in assessed 
valuation of 29 per cent. 

The bankers, at first suspicious of the aerial camera 
and the outside appraisal crew, sat back with relief 
when these figures were compiled. It meant that their 
margin of safety in existing mortgages was higher and 
that they would be justified in selling more bonds. 
The sharp increase of valuations in the grand list had 
a highly beneficial effect on financial dealings of all 
kinds. Real-estate values were so much higher that 
many persons found their wealth doubled overnight. 

An interesting comment on this situation is that 


Owners of waterfront property often make 
new land from year to year. The camera 


records these changes and forestalls argu- 
ments between the tax commissioners and 
the absent-minded owner who forgets to 
report increased acreage for assessment. 





although sudden increases totaling seventy-one mil- 
lion dollars had been dealt out to the wealthy in- 
habitants of this city of six thousands, almost nobody 
complained. Nor was a voice raised when the com- 
muters got their 29 per cent reduction. These facts 
should show, better than any amount of argument, 
that unequal assessment of local taxes is an actual, 
even a general condition. 


Sure Cure for Sick Tax Systems 


In every case where the aerial camera and profes- 
sional assessors have been invited to assist the local 
assessors, conditions like the above have been brought 
to light. The aerial map is a photograph; it cannot 
forget a single foot of ground or a single building. It 
cannot be doctored to show something that is not 
there, and vice versa. It has no mysterious symbols 
and technical secrets, known only to engineers. It is 
something that every taxpayer can understand. And 
the outside assessors, in contrast with the local as- 
sessor who serves three or four months a year for a 
pittance, is a man, usually a graduate engineer, 
trained for years at that particular profession. He is 
impartial, impersonal, and unimpressed. He does his 
job, collects his fee, and goes to the next town where 
tax conditions have given the body politic an ad- 
vanced case of hardening of the financial arteries. 

Thus we arrive at the best tonic for the local tax 
system—air, light, and a doctor who uses a lens. 


Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 
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B* THE new English census London, 
with 8,202,818 population, retains 
its position as the world’s largest city, 
with a lead of almost a million and a 
quarter over New York. Patriots wish- 
ing to dispute London’s title may still 
do so as the metropolitan district of 
New York City, corresponding pretty 
closely to the area included in the Lon- 
don figures, has ten million people. 
The important thing is that despite a 
sharp decline in birthrate Britain’s 
population increased two million in the 
decade. The falling death rate ac- 
counts for the increase. England and 
Wales now have 685 persons to the 
square mile—the greatest density of 
population in the world with the possible 
exception of Belgium. 





A rainy week-end holiday invariably 
means a heavy Monday mail for banks 
and trust companies. The Wall Street 
Journal tells us that bad weather doubles 
or triples the normal number of inquiries 
and orders. Clients forced to stay in- 
doors go over their securities and check 
up their financial statuses. 


Fy mag-voninen in Berlin is looking 
for “horoscope brothers’”—that is 
persons, not twins, who were born at 
the same moment and approximately 
the same place. If the claims of the 
astrologists are well founded such per- 
sons should have about the same char- 
acteristics, since the same stars would 
govern their lives. Orthodox scientists 
reject astrology but would probably be 
glad to study a pair of horoscope twins. 


Curing hay fever by sunburning the in- 
side of the nose is a procedure recently 
introduced to the medical world by an 
Austrian physician, Dr. A. J. Cemach. 


- Worip'’s WorK 


SCRAPBOOK 


THE ENTIRE WORLD OF HUMAN ENDEAVOR IS EMBRACED 
IN THESE NOTES AS TO WHAT GOES ON ABOUT THE GLOBE 


A thin rod of fused quartz is inserted deep 
into the patient's nostril. Powerful ultra- 
violet rays are introduced into the rod, 
which is drawn slowly out. The inside 
of the nose is given a mild sunburn in a 
quarter of an hour. Dr. Cemach reports 
that he has cured eight tenths of the cases 
upon which his method has been tried. 
The theory ts that the lining of the nose is 
toughened so that it can resist the effects 
of irritating pollen. 


HEN the radio announcer tells 

you it is exactly fifteen minutes 
and thirty seconds past six o'clock, he 
is close enough for ordinary purposes 
but never scientifically accurate. The 
skeptical Charles H. Smiley of Brown 
University checked over five hundred 
such announcements with a precision 
stop watch regulated by the time 
signals from Washington. The radio 
time was seldom less than ten seconds, 
and sometimes a minute, wrong. 


A railroad in the Southwest has in- 
stalled a standard type of whistle on all 
locomotives and ordered that it be kept 
open until the crossing ts reached. It is 
estimated that this extensive tooting costs 
$100 a day in fuel, but the company be- 
lieves it money well spent. Seventy per cent 
of crossing accidents are due to the motor- 
ists’ disregard of the ordinary warning. 


HE Post Office Department has 

issued a warning to the press and to 
individuals that it is illegal to use the 
mails for circulating information about 
lotteries. Solicitor Donnelly points out 
that it is a violation of the U. S. Code 
to take part in the distribution and sale 
of tickets, to advertise the lottery, or 
even to print the names of the winners— 
the last a common practice among our 
papers. Drastic measures are needed 
because of the present popularity of the 
Irish and other sweepstakes. The fa- 
mous Louisiana lotteries which led to 
the enactment of the federal statutes 
were pygmies in comparison with this 
colossal gambling game in one of which 
the subscriptions totaled fifteen million 
dollars. Stories about the lucky win- 
ners are enticing, but most people do not 


realize that a speculator’s chance to win 
the grand prize is only one in six million. 
The charity which is ostensibly the 
beneficiary actually gets only a small 
share of the profits. Many of the 
lotteries are pure and simple fakes, 


Most of us think of zine as something 
in sheets or galvanized ware, but the Gras- 
selli Chemical Company of Cleveland 
reminds us that it is highly important in 
the form of dust. In a finely divided 
state it enters into the manufacture of 
dyes. Zinc dust makes the military and 
naval smoke screen, tt causes the bluish- 
white flame in fireworks. It is essential 
in the cyanide process of precipitating 
gold and silver. Zinc dust is used for 
producing metal finishes on nonmetallic 
surfaces and for the coating of tron and 
steel as a protection against rust. Zinc 
chloride ts a fine wood preserver, especially 
effective against the destructive white ants. 


ICKETS, a bone disease affecting 
F to some extent fifty per cent of all 
infants, can be banished by using milk 
from cows fed feeds irradiated with 
ultraviolet rays. This is the conclu- 
sion of Dr. Alfred F. Hess of New York, 
an authority on children’s ailments. 
Experiments at the Walker-Gordon 
laboratory at Plainsboro, New Jersey, 
showed that it was possible to produce 
milk with a vitamin D potency many 
times as great as that of the average 
cow's milk. Doctor Hess has demon- 
strated upon one hundred infants that 
milk so produced will cure rickets; more 
important still, it will prevent the 
disease. If this proves true in a larger 
field, another enemy of babyhood can 
some day be banished completely. 


A United States senator asked the 
Tariff Commission the question: “ How 
many fish are brought into the United 
States and its possessions by aliens?” In 
preparing its answer the Commission had 
to get its data at first hand from 56,000 
owners of vessels. About 9.4 per cent of 
the fishing boats are owned by aliens, most 
of whom are residents. It cost $19,000 
to answer the senator's question. 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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“Skilled mana gement 


— a no _— that increases efliciency 


?? 


James | 3 Keaft 


‘bes experience and 
careful analysis modern busi- 
ness executives have proved the 
fundamental importance of 
proper office equipment in elim- 
inating waste. Today skilled 
management overlooks no fac- 
tor that increases efficiency,” 


says Mr. J. L. Kraft, Presi- 
dent of the Kraft-Phenix 
Cheese Corporation. 


Have you considered the vital part that wood office 
furniture plays in increasing employee productive- 
ness—in eliminating wasteful errors? 

Almost invariably executive offices are equipped 
with wood furniture—reflecting all the efficiency 
and dignity characteristic of wood. Wood. . . pleas- 
ing to the eye...warm to the touch. . .comfortable 
and substantial. A good office in which to work! 

In clerical offices desks and chairs of wood are even 
more important economic factors. They improve office 
morale—invite better work from every employee. 


WOOD OFFICE FURNITURE ASSOCIATES, 








Efficient livable offices like these help 
speed up business for Kraft- Phenix 


Wood furniture is economical, too...is stronger 
pound for pound. ..absorbs shocks and jars. . . lasts 
longer...protects data better from fire...does not 
deteriorate, corrode or bulge out of shape. . .is more 
easily kept in repair. 


A helpful booklet, ‘‘Planning the Modern Office in 
Wood,”’ will assist you in laying out an attractive, 
efficient office. Write for a free copy. Address... 
Wood Office Furniture Associates, Incorporated, De- 
partment 65, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


INCORPORATED 
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A REVOLUTIONARY DEVELOPMENT 





THE NEW “CONTROLLED CONDITIONS PLANT" 





Itmakes savings in production costs of 101030%. 
It reduces plant investment from 20 to 40%. 
It Saves 20 to 40% in land investment. 


Additional savings sufficient to write off a 
new plant investment in 3 to 5 — can often be made in 
cases where advantage can be taken of proper location. 


Saves 20 to 50% of normal obsolesence in machinery. 

Still more savings... in building construc- 
tion, through ELE KTRO-DES/GN ... savings not in- 
cluded in the 20 to 40% reduction in plant investment. 


It is eapable of profitable operation even while 
running at fractional capacity. 


It emplo S the most scientific and up-to-the-minute 
building methods which are not generally available at the 
present time through other sources. 


Tmpreves quality of product due to “Con- 
trolled Conditions.” 


It provides simplified supervision which nips 
waste in the bud in contrast to holding post mortems over 
periodic cost analyses. 

It is not a “cure-all”... its profit possibilities 
vary with different industries and with individual businesses. 








The “Controlled Conditions Plant” is so revolutionary, 
so far advanced, that executives in every industry should 
be familiar with its profit advantages. Why not have the 
facts and figures . . . no obligation of course. 


Wire, phone, write or use the convenient memo below 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Engineers and Builders + CLEVELAND 
New York Chicago Detroit Newark The Austin Company of California, Ltd.: 


‘ js Sie , 7 Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
Philadelphia Cincinnati Pittsburgh Ke The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
Boston St. Louis Seattle Portland AUSTIN METHOD The Austin Company, Limited: Toronto 


MEMO TO THE AUSTIN COMPANY, CLEVELAND. [] Our Door is Open to 


New Ideas! We are interested in knowing more about the “Controlled Conditions Plant” 
—without obligation. Individual 





Beyond the Bridge 
(Continued from Page 28) 


alone without carrying any other load, 
is, with materials now available, about 
ten miles. The safe span to carry a 
suitable load would hardly be one fourth 
of that length, and even that would not 
be justified on account of the tremen- 
dous cost, and the great practical diffi- 
culties of construction. It is, however, 
conceded by the most eminent engineers 
that it is entirely possible to build a 
span of 5,000 feet; long enough to bridge 
the Narrows of New York Bay, from 
Long Island to Staten Island, today, 
providing suitable foundations can be 
made, the project financed, and federal 
approval secured. Already the com- 
pletion of the Hudson River Bridge 
span has assured the immediate con- 
struction of the 4,200-foot span of the 
Golden Gate Bridge, San Francisco, and 
much longer suspension spans will un- 
doubtedly be built, when and where 
their cost is justified. 

As the greatest traffic toad that can 
come on the bridge is only about one 
eighteenth part of the total load, includ- 
ing its own weight, that would be re- 
quired to break the bridge, it is evident 
that it can never be injured by over- 
loading. 

With suitable maintenance, consist- 
ing chiefly of cleaning and painting, 
the life of the structure is almost 
unlimited. It cannot be wrecked by 
fire, storm, or earthquake, and probably 
could not be severely damaged by 
enemy artillery, or bombing; therefore 
it will doubtless remain for generations, 
an impressive feature of the beautiful 
landscape, a public utility of great 
value, a joy and benefit to millions of 
citizens, and a splendid memorial to the 
genius and vision of its engineers and 
promoters, and the wonderful _ skill, 
courage, and resources of its construc- 
tors. 

As all of the world’s greatest cities 
are necessarily built on river or harbor 
waterways, most of them have a rapidly 
increasing need of great bridges, which 
in many cases must have very long 
spans. As in the past one hundred 
years, American engineers, contractors, 
and financiers will be far in the lead of 
all other nations in magnitude, safety, 
rapidity, and economy of building great 
spans. Today the eight longest sus- 
pension spans in the world, and most of 
the longest truss spans, are in the 
United States; nowhere else has bridge 
design and construction been so per- 
fected, or conducted in such great 
fabricating plants with special ma- 
chinery, with vast resources, and 
experience available for greater and 
greater future undertakings that will 
promote international progress and 
harmony no less than domestic comfort 
and prosperity.—FRANK W. SKINNER. 
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When I had Pyorrhea— 
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“Don't worry. The day Dr. Blank told me I had pyorrhea I was scared. 
I thought it was some kind of incurable disease which meant the loss of 
all my teeth. But I didn’t lose one and the pyorrhea is cured.” 


wee people instinctively dread pyorrhea. They 
know that it is an unpleasant disease of the 
gums and bony sockets of the teeth—a disease that 
causes the gums to recede and the teeth to loosen 
and fail out. 


But they may not know that even more serious 
than the loss of their teeth is the menace to health 
and even life which may follow the absorption into 
the blood of the poison of pyorrhea. 


There are several causes of pyorrhea. Overfeeding 
and improper diet are responsible for the majority 
of cases. A diet lacking milk, green vegetables, 
fruit and sufficient hard food to chew upon so as 
to bring a free circulation of blood through the 


gums, may lessen the resistance of the tissues to _ 


attacks by mouth bacteria. 


Several other conditions cause pyorrhea. It may 


come from injury to the gum by the careless use of . 4 


toothbrush or dental floss. An accumulation of 
tartar at the gum-line may be partly responsible. 
Crooked or missing teeth, ill-fitting crowns or 
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bridgework that cause extra strain and pressure on 
certain teeth may bring on pyorrhea. 


Bleeding and tenderness of the gums are usually the 
first signs of pyorrhea and call for prompt action. 
But in some cases these warnings are absent and 
only X-rays can detect the destruction of the bony 
socket in which the teeth are held—a destruction 
that may proceed painlessly and relentlessly until 
the teeth are lost and invalidism results. 


In its early stages pyorrhea can be cured by expert 
treatment, and can often be checked even when 
further developed. But if the disease has progressed 
too far for cure, the affected teeth should be removed 
in the interests of health. 


Visit your dentist regularly and have your teeth 
X-rayed if he advises it, so that in case pyorrhea is 
developing it may be treated before becoming serious. 


- The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will be 


glad to mail, without charge, the booklet ‘Good 


¥ Teeth—How to get them and keep them.” Ask for 


Booklet 931-Z. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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DETEX NEW MODEL 
NEWMAN 
The Standard Newman 


is now Interchangeable 


The New Model Newman offers the great 
advantage of the old, that is the making of a 
record that could not be disputed or altered, 
and offers also the new feature of inter- 
changeability. 

The recording mechanism has been im- 
proved so that the same security of service 
is provided, but without the necessity of 
returning the clock when stations are to be 
added or new keys made. 


This feature not only adds to the continu- 
ity of service, but also serves to make the 
nen fully interchangeable within the plant. 

locks in a system can be provided with 
proper combinations so that all keys of the 
system will register in all clocks. Stations can 
be added and routes shifted as desired. 

The Detex Newman offers to an even 
greater degree those qualities of certain re- 
cording, proof against tampering, durability 
and service that have long made it the leader 
among key registering clocks. 


Send for complete information. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


4169 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
39 Beach St., Bost 96 Varick St., N. Y. 


n 
Room 802, 126 Marietta St., Atlanta 
Manufacturing 
NEWMAN - ALERT + PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 





Representatives in all large cities in America and abroad 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP. 

4169 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Send me information on the new model Detex 
Newman Watchman’s Clock. 











Factories Expatriate 


(Continued from Page 44) 

of world economics show that capital is 
becoming more and more international 
in character, and that it tends to flow 
into those channels where it may be 
most profitably employed. If this be 
true, we should regard our industrial 
expansion, not as an isolated phenome- 
non but as part of a great international 
industrial migration. 

Certain it is that all the other indus- 
trial nations have their branch plants in 
foreign lands. Such plants exist even 
here in America. For example, the 
rayon industry and certain portions of 
the chemical industry are controlled by 
European capital; while, to escape our 
high tariffs, French perfumers have es- 
tablished branch plants in America. 

Defender$ of our industrial export 
policy point out the fallacy of gauging 
losses to American factories by merely 
citing statistics of foreign branch plant 
output. In many cases the question at 
issue is, not whether it is better to export 
American goods or American machines 
but whether it is better to export ma- 
chines than nothing at all. This is 
certainly true where prohibitive tariffs 
or transportation costs bar the way. 

And even where trade conditions are 
less unfavorable, the balance of factors 
is usually complicated. Take shoes, 
for instance. American shoe machinery 
is generally admitted to have revolu- 
tionized the shoe industry throughout 
most of the civilized world. But it can- 
not seriously be alleged that American 
shoe manufacturers would today be 
exporting shoes to the amount of the 
total foreign production of shoes based 
on American machinery, if no such ma- 
chines had ever left our shores. Tariffs, 
purchasing power, national prejudices— 
these and other handicaps would have 
simply kept American shoes out of 
many foreign markets, the upshot being 
that we should have lost large profits 
while millions of foreigners would have 
gone inefficiently shod. 

Furthermore, there are the indirect 
trade gains, already alluded to. Since 
America has the highest material living 
standards in the world, the spread of 
American machines and methods, as 
well as of American goods, tends to raise 
standards abroad. But higher stand- 
ards imply increased economic wants; 
and this, in turn, spells outlets for more 
and more American products. 

In abnormal times like the present, 
it is hard to take long-range views. 
Yet these are just the times when clear 
thinking and objective vision are im- 
peratively needed. In the current con- 
troversy over industrial exports, both 
sides should remember that rash or ill- 
conceived policies may seriously retard 
what both at heart honestly desire—the 
normal evolution of American pros- 
perity. 
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without a cent 
on a strange cety 













but this FREE 
CREDIT COIN 


secured money 
at once 









SHow1nc his United Credit Coin 
to the cashier of the local United 
Hotel... the stranded stranger be- 
came a friend immediately. This 
coin established the traveler’s 

























identity, and enabled him to cash and 
his checks. No one who travels busi 
should be without this extra con- This 
venience and protection. 

whe 
Experienced travelers say this free 
Credit Coin saves from 5 to 20 PP 
minutes, every time they visit one The 
of the 25 important United Hotel usec 
cities. No one else can use your not 
coin. Both its number and your and 
signature are registered . . . giving nes: 
you positive protection. It’s easy 
to carry this coin, as it fits on any It 
key ring or watch chain. car 






...Won't you take advan- 
tage of this convenience, 
free if you mail coupon 











UNITED HOTELS COMPANY 
1418 United Building, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Kindly send me complete details 
and a blank for your Credit Coin. 












Name 


Address 


Heeeccccccos POCO SO CE SHO SOSESEEEEEEESESESEEEEEEEe 





























UNITED HOTELS 
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A fact to remember when you buy a used car 


THE WORD OF YOUR CADILLAC-LA SALLE 
DEALER IS AS GOOD AS A GUARANTEE 


T IS a cardinal principle of the Cadillac Motor Car 

Company to select for its dealers only those men 
and organizations who hold to the highest ideals of 
business in their relationships with the public. 


This policy of operation, while it protects everyone 
who does business with a Cadillac-La Salle dealer, is 
appreciated most, perhaps, by the used car buyer. 
The dealer from whom he makes his purchase is the 
used car buyer’s only recourse. In case his car does 
not come up to expectations, the honesty, fairness 
and integrity of his dealer determines the sound- 
ness of his investment. 


It is the privilege of the man who buys a used 
car from a Cadillac-La Salle dealer to Anow that he 


has chosen wisely—that he will secure the degree 
and type of service he was led to expect. For the 
word of a Cadillac-La Salle dealer is as good as a 
guarantee——and he stands ready, at all times, to 
make good on his promise. 


There is another excellent reason, too, why it pays to 
buy used cars from Cadillac-La Salle dealers. Motorists 
who buy new Cadillacs and La Salles usually turn in 
cars which have been carefully serviced—many of 
them driven by chauffeurs skilled in maintaining 
flawless appearance and performance. 


Because of these vital and important advantages, 
Cadillac-La Salle dealers throughout the nation have 
become recognized as reputable used car merchants. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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INVESTING 


We distribute the securities of 
Public Service Company of Northern Illinois, and other 
companies of the Insull group—one of the largest and 
most progressive groups of public utility companies in 
the United States, operating in 31 states. - Continued 
growth and regular dividend payments place these 
companies in the forefront of the nation’s soundest in- 
vestments. Send for the 1931 Public Service Yearbook. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


New York - Cleveland Kansas City - Los Angeles 
San Francisco + Detroit Louisville - Des Moines 
Minneapolis - Milwaukee Indianapolis - Tulsa 


St. Louis 











































































































Count their Value in Book Form 


*Lawrence’s REVOLT IN THE DESERT, Von Luckner’s SEA RAIDERS—Campbell’s 
MY MYSTERY SHIPS—FORD AND AMERICA’S INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION— 
and IN COLDEST AFRICA by Carveth Wells . . . these are but a few typical examples 
of the many great serials that WORLD’S WORK brings you in the course of a single year. 
When published in book form they sell at from $2.00 to $5.00 each. Thus World’s Work 
brings you value many times greater than the cost of a subscription. 


WORLD’S WORK, Garden City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Kindly enter my subscription for the number of 
years checked below: 


O 1 Year at $4 OO 2 Years at $6 
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Canadian postage 60c. extra a year Foreign postage $1.00 extra a year. 
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Wall Street at 
Close Range 


IX—The Trader 


NE of the most interesting things 
6) about this interesting individual, 
who is essential and importantin 
the business of merchandising securities, 
is the fact that his title is a misnomer, 
Exchanges, or “trades,” of one se- 
curity for another are being made every 
day. Alert securities salesmen and 
customers’ men are constantly recom. 
mending the substitution of one security 
for another; and, while the practice has 
its roots in sound theory, there is no 
doubt that it can be and has been over- 
done. That, however, is part of another 
story. The point which is important 
and not generally understood, is that 
such trades are made by almost anyone 
in the securities business except the 
man who is known as the trader. 

The trader’s office on a busy day is 
the nearest approach to Bedlam of any 
spot in Wall Street, outside of the trad- 
ing floors of the various exchanges. He 
sits in the midst of a veritable jungle of 
telephone instruments, or at a specially 
designed trading table or monitor, 
which is a small telephone exchange in 
itself, and his telephone operators are 
his most efficient and frequently his 
most highly paid employees. 

It is a constant source of amazement 
and a never-ending fascination to watch 
him at work. Entirely aside from the 
fact that he is never at a loss for an 
answer, a quote, an opinion regarding 
this or that market as to size or the 
possibility of improvement on a firm bid 
or offer, and that he gives constant 
evidence of a prodigious memory, the 
actual number of things which he can 
do at one and the same time are literally 
astounding. He has very little use for 
the new French phones which can be 
held in one hand, because he needs 
both hands and long since learned to 
put the old-fashioned receiver to his 
ear and hold it there with his shoulder. 
If he uses his left hand at all, it is be- 
cause he isn’t busy or wants to hold 
two receivers in it and listen to two 
people at once. 

Moving-picture directors who depict 
the busy Wall Street executive in- 
variably. have him surrounded with a 
battery of telephone instruments, and 
visitors to Wall Street frequently are 
surprised to learn that, in actual fact, 
these executives seldom have more than 
one phone and, sometimes, not any. If 
visitors were common or were welcome 
in traders’ offices, as they are not, they 
would see the place from which the 
Hollywood experts derive their inspi- 
ration, but they would scarcely rec- 
ognize the language being spoken. 
(Continued on Page 71) 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
“Ninety-five to a half, ten and twenty- e 
five, might come a shade better. 

Seventy-six-eight nominal, what have Orty- Iners 
you got? Eighty-six and a half on the et 
wire. Suit yourself. O. K. twenty at fxs pF 
seven for fifteen minutes’’—that is, ~~ 
one security is quoted; ten bonds wanted 
at ninety-five and twenty-five offered at 
ninety-five and a half and he thinks the 
seller will take less; another security is 
worth about seventy-six to seventy- 
eight per cent of par, but the prices are 
not actual bids or offers and he wants to 
know whether his hearer is a buyer or a 
seller; for another security he is pre- 
pared to pay eighty-six and one-half for 
immediate acceptance but the other 
man objects and offers him an option 
on twenty bonds or shares at eighty- streamed across Western 
seven for fifteen minutes. - plains in the gold vail to 
The trader not only has a prodigious ; K : aioli 
memory for markets and men, but he California. Pioneer gas companies operating in that 
also possesses a knowledge of security year of the forty-niners included Rochester Gas 
values which he has acquired by long fi : 
association and, apparently, by the Light Company and Worcester Gas Light Company. 
process of absorption through the pores. Among other Associated gas companies and the 
Certainly it would appear that he had : 
not burdened the logical mechanism of years they were founded are those serving: 
his mind in its acquisition or, at least, : 
Seah co te ce Bie seeeiilatiais tae Easton, Pa. . . . 1850 Elmira, New York 1852 
no reverse gear. He can tell you off- New Bedford, Mass. 1850 Cambridge, Mass. . 1852 


hand what any one of several hundred Ithaca, New York . 1852 Johnstown, Pa. . 1856 


securities is selling for and what it 
should sell for, and he will be right in a Seasoned by time, the Associated Gas and Electric 
majority of cases. Not one trader in a oe ‘ 

hundred can answer the question, Company, one of the first five utility groups in the 


fost except in terms of past per- country, has demonstrated the many advantages of 
ormance. 


As may be readily assumed from a group management of utility properties. A long, suc- 


description of his activities, the success- cessful record is the best assurance of continued 
ful trader must be a man of very keen 


perceptions with an alert mind, an Associated progress. 
active and retentive memory and a 
highly sensitized nervous temperament. To invest, or for information, write 
He does practically all of his business 
over the telephone, and has developed . : 

the art of srojccting hie pesonetty | ASSOCiated Gas and Electric System 
over a wire further than almost any- = ' 

one else in any line of business. Further 61B d 
than this, he has developed the ability roadway 
to size up a situation over the wire from 
an intonation or a phrase, so that he can 
tell whether the man with whom he is 
talking is a buyer or a seller, regardless 


of what he says. SAVE $2.00 Ss 


N 1849, Conestoga wagons 














This brings up one of the most Want eemeutouee, Years of World’s Work only 





peculiar and interesting phases of the _—_ tricky sugges- ORDER NOW 
whole business of trading, and has to . a 

do with the trader’s code of ethics. He ; 
is the one man in Wall Street who can ~ae In every is- For Your Foreign Trip 
live by his wits and by the process of sue of The 
outsmarting the other fellow with no Smererne ‘het cane ee ee eee 


tions for your 











home? 


rl ‘ and oe form take a Guaranty 
i ;: etter of Credit with you. 
odium attaching to the process, and ea euie y 


with the best of feeling following the and beauti- vanien enmoeen ot uae Uae eget pe 


result. This applies only to his relation- ful new home-making magazine, our banking correspondents in every acces- 

ships with other traders, but such you'll find no end of clever sugges- ee 

relat; 2 tit th Nes tions for giving your rooms individ- Obtainable at banks throughout the coun- 
a 10ns 1ps cons 1 ute e majority wal, pessnned sendiven thet wediie them try or from = epreeanned ee 

of his transactions. Give a trader an more interesting. 12 helpful, beau- Booklet “Banking facilities in Europe” on request 


order to execute for your account, or tiful issues for only $1.00. Guaranty Trust Company 


put yourself in his hands for the accom- The American Home of Mew Vouk 


Plishment of some marketing purpose, Garden City, N.Y. 140 Broadway New York | 
(Continued on Page 72) 
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The Problem of Investing 
Money Is Essentially 


a Personal One 


requiring in most instances the assistance 
and suggestions of those long trained in the 
study of security values. 


Our Statistical Department of many years 
existence is manned by a specially trained staff 
of long experience for this very purpose. 


We invite you to use these facilities freely, 
either by personal visit or correspondence. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTaBLISHED 1888 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange 























WORLD'S WORK 


A monthly chronicler of contem- 
porary achievement. Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, Inc., Garden 
City, N. Y. Four dollars a year— 
thirty-five cents a copy. 
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Regular Dividends 


During 1930, a period of bus- 
iness depression, not a single 
stock in our portfolio reduced 
its regular dividends. Several 
in the list even paid extra div- 
idends. Moody’s composite 


Of Interest to Investors 
rating “A”. Our four-page monthly, “The Municipal 


Bond Buyer,” contains articles and news 
items of interest to conservative inves- 
tors. Write for a copy, which we will 
gladly send you without charge or ob- 
ligation. 


CENTURY cen SONS 


FIXED TRUST SHARES 


Ask your dealer, or write to 
11 BROADWAY - NEW YORK CITY 


COMPANY 


Established 1885 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 


























(Continued from Page 71) 
and there is no man in the world trom 
whom you may expect, nor from whom 
you will receive, better treatment, 
Try to outsmart him and be prepared to 
take the consequences. 

No one knows how far back this tacit 
license for piracy between traders dates, 
and no one dares predict how long it will 
last. It exists and, apparently, it does 
the business no great harm, nor does it 
create any lasting ill will. A_ fairly 
large percentage of telephone conver. 
sations between traders consists of what 
might be termed affectionate abuse for 
this or that transaction, in which the 
aggrieved party has been “ gypped”’ out 
of an eighth or a sixteenth, and which 
would tax the facile pen of Peter B. 
Kyne and the vocabulary of his beloved 
Cappy Ricks to chronicle. 

It must not be assumed that there is 
any evasion of responsibility between 
traders, once an agreement has _ been 
reached. The unwritten law of the 
Street, that a man’s word is as good as 
his bond, applies here with equal force 
as elsewhere. To refuse to make good 
on a commitment, even though verbal, 
by phone, and without witnesses, lit- 
erally spells the doom of a trader. For 
the freemasonry among the craft is so 
potent that many an otherwise capable 
man has been ostracized and rendered 
utterly inefficient because no traders 
will deal with him, due to one such 
incident. 

As a matter of fact, also, the trader’s 
margin of profit averages but a small 
fraction of one per cent, and instances 
where any trader has made a substantial 
profit on any single transaction on 
either side of the actual market are rare. 
Profits, however, can result only from 
the trader’s ability to sell at, or close to, 
the asked side of the market and buy at, 
or close to, the bid side. The “ways 
that are dark and the tricks that are 
vain” which traders use on each other to 
accomplish this purpose, would make the 
famous “heathen Chinee” of the poem 
look like a neophyte. 

One of the most common is to call up 
and ask for an offering of bonds or stocks 
when you are actually a seller seeking a 
bid. If the other trader sees a chance 
to sell at or close to the asking price, he 
is likely to quote the bid side higher 
than is actually the case, whereupon, 
the first trader may inquire with ap- 
parent innocence, as to the size of the 
market. Upon being told that ten 
bonds are bid for and five offered, also 
to stimulate interest in the supposed 
purchase, the trader quoting the market 
is likely to hear, “O. K. sold you ten” 
and, possibly, a raucous guffaw as well. 

Pitchers try to outguess batters in 
the same way. Traders, literally, live 
by their wits and their ability to think 
one layer deeper and one jump faster 
than their confreres, but only their con- 
freres. 
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Y HOTEL - RESORT 
AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 
OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, COUNTRY LIFE, HARPER'S, REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, THE’ GOLDEN BOOK, 
and WORLD'S WORK 


For epace and cates is our departments write 1 


7 INDIA. 















CRUISES-TOURS 


TET GS Tdi... 


104 days, $7 day. Send for Literature 


ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 
408 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


NEW MEXICO 


THE BISHOP’S LODGE 

Santa Fe, New Mex. Finest Mtn. Resort. Horses, 
Golf, Outdoor Sports, Cliff Dwellings, Indian Pueb- 
los. Dry healthful climate. Homelike atmosphere. 

























FROM A 
5-ROOM 
PULLMAN 


Location, furnishings, service, at- 
mosphere and rates make this hotel 

The Distinctive Boston House 
and a delightful stopping place for the sum- 
mer traveler. Write for our booklet. 
A. P. Axprews, Manager. 
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When writing to these advertisers will you 
please mention The Where-to-ao Bureau? 
it will be greatly to your advantage to do so. 


The seven magasines spe W Revede je Berens 
uses regularly are all quaitty publications, 
e A salon-bedroom- are welcome visitors monthly in our best 


bath-and-kitchen suite, | #0mes and influence quality people everywhere 


with fare-exempt quar- Quality Service to Advertisers 
ters for your Indian WHERE-TO-GO is welcomed everywhere to the 


servants your home- reading tables of the best homes in North 
ry : America every month throughout the year. 
on-wheel during stop- Since 1906 the cream of travelers have known 


” we present precisely what they desire to know 

overs. Or, luxury scale} er 

hotels. English spoken Seven high class magazines — on ~ 

partments, featuring s large variety of Trave 

every where. invitations most attractively — on 

i s That they are consulted regularly an eir 

- A whole sub scannaien advice is highly prized, we have abundant 
nent of contrasts...re-| proof. 


ivi H For space and rates please write direct to 
ligious saturnalia and The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
polo and tea-dancing, 


diamonded rajahs and 


ash-covered ascetics,| Where-To-Go in 7 Magazines 


Benares... Taj Mahal WHERE-TO-GO pages are read by families who 
eee Khyber Pass...all] can afford and always desire the best of every- 
in unchanging comfort. thing. Seven high class magazines present 


these departments, featuring a large variety of 
e Booklets, complete Hotel, Resort and Travel invitations every 


i India month in the year. They are the sign boards 
tour oaty oe by d * of clients whose success has been won by the 
State Railways, Delhi excellence of their entertainment offeringsand 


House, 38 East 57th|_ their highstanding. 


Our departments undeniably exert the most 
Street, New York. Or, helpful influence upon every member of the 
consult the be tter| families where their advice is habitually sought 


travel agents and plans made accordingly. 








To enable WHERE-TO-GO to give you 
the best travel advice, please tell us pre- 
cisely what section of the country you 
are interested in. 

State very plainly whether you desire 
woods, mountains, seashore, lakes, city, 
or country, hotels, or camps, farms, or 
boarding houses, & rates desired. We 
can = furnish you ~— data so 
your outing’s success may be assured. 
More than 25 years of careful tests 
prove our far-reaching influence in the 
determination of family travel plans. 


We commend our advertisers to your 
attention when you desire the Cream of 
Travel attractions. They have every- 
thing deemed most desirable. 





Early receipt of copy is urgently asked 








Where-To-Go for Oct. closes Aug. 25 
Ask Where-To-Go for Aid 


WHERE-TO-GO resources in giving perfectly 
reliable data for the use of the readers of the 
seven publications we use monthly, are called 
upon extensively by the cream among American 
travelers of means and most desirable class. 
Careful devotion to them for twenty-five years 
and their consistent return to us after we have 
rendered exceptional Quality Service for solong 
a time, is a source of pride—and plain evidence 
of their entire satisfaction with our system. 
Ask us and right literature will be in the home 
mail direct from our clients who have precisely 
the attractions you seek. 





Remember—small copy is BIG in Where-To-Go 





Consider — make sure your outing’s success 


For space and rates please write direct to 
The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Please state your desires plainly and write to 
The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, Boston 








Where-To-Go covers monthly the U.S. 
income tax payers on $5,000 and over. 





Where-To-Go forms close promptly at 
moon on the 25th of every month 
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COOL 


AS A DRAUGHT 


from a mountain 


Spring... 
No spring-fed mountain stream splashing 
over jagged rocks is more invigorating than 
the refreshing draught that runs from the 
tap labeled “Ice Water” in every Statler 
bathroom. And, surely, none is more wel- 
come to the traveler. 

There it is to quench his thirst . . . instantly 
available at all hours of the day or night. .. 
a cool, sparkling-clear supply of pure, filtered 
water. Behind the tap, in cork insulated 
pipes, it is in constant circulation. It moves 
through the cooling coils, up through the 
hotel and then back through the cooling 
coils again; so that it is always live and 
palatably cold. 

Before the first Statler was built, thirst 
was not as easily quenched as now. You rang 
for ice water and then you endured both the 
unpleasantness of waiting and the inconven- 
ience of admitting a bell boy to your room. 
The water and ice that were brought you 
were only too often handled insanitarily, and 
you—if you were like most—felt impelled 
by common custom to tip. 

But the Statler Hotels put an end to these 
inconveniences. They first built a private 
bathroom with shower in every room, and 
first devised and installed circulating ice 
water systems. 

These hotels did away with many other 
discomforts, too. They were the first to see 
that a bed-head reading lamp, a full-length 
mirror, free radio reception and a morning 
newspaper under the door were necessary to 
establish that criterion of comfort and con- 
venience —the modern hotel. And the Statler 
organization does not rest content with its 
achievements, but seeks constantly an even 
higher degree of perfection. 


HOTELS STATLER 


BOSTON BUFFALO 
CLEVELAND DETROIT $T. LOUIS 


in NEW YORK, Aofel Pennsylvania 








White Collars 


(Continued from Page 59) 


On the other hand fewer white-collar 
workers seem to have lost their jobs, 
and few of those who have, according to 
one charity organization, are destitute. 
Large numbers of those out of work are 
the younger ones who have a parental 
home to fall back on. 

The federal census of unemployment 
indicates that about twice as many 
people in proportion to the number em- 
ployed were out of work and looking for 
jobs in manufacturing lines as in trade 
classifications. 

William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, points 
out that commercial telegraphers are 
suffering not only from the depression 
but from the introduction of new 
machines. 

“Modern office machines” he says, 
“have displaced office workers. It 
seems likely, however, that when busi- 
ness activity begins to increase larger 
office forces will be needed and there 
should be more opportunities for em- 
ployment. 

“Record keeping,” he continues, “is 
playing a continually greater part in 
American industry and trade, and this 
requires a growing number of office 
workers.” 

That is apparently borne out by 
figures that show that there were a 
million and a half more office workers in 
1927 than in 1920. 

However, an industrial engineer who 
has lately been doing a great deal of 
work along efficiency lines in offices 
believes that we are due for a period of 
technological unemployment in some 
white-collar trades. The enthusiasm for 
office systems, he says, has run away 
with us and we are therefore getting 
entangled in needless routine and ex- 
cessive paper work. Most office proce- 
dures are needlessly complicated and 
not enough thought has been given to 
simplification, standardization, con- 
solidation, and centralization of office 
work. That is coming rapidly, he 
asserts; and he points to one of his 
clients, a large manufacturer, who by 
attacking those points has reduced his 
office payroll more than a half million 
dollars a year and is now well on the way 
toward increasing that saving another 
half million. 

This engineer points out that the 
ranks of office workers have been re- 
cruited not only from newcomers of 
the younger generation, but to some ex- 
tent from the overall group. He expects 
to see a backing up all along the line— 
some office employees going back to 
skilled factory work, some skilled over- 
all men going back to the less skilled, 
and so on. 

On the whole it appears that white 





collars are getting a bit dirty. 
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Travel News and Notes 


HERE’S still time to make your 
reservation for the S. S. Malolo’s 
third annual Around-the-Pacific 
Cruise. Sailing from San Francisco on 
September nineteenth, the great white 
liner will pick up passengers at Los 
Angeles on the twentieth and sail di- 
rectly for Hawaii and the Far East. 
Nineteen ports in fourteen lands will be 
visited on the 25,000-mile journey, 
without once leaving the confines of the 
Pacific. The itinerary has been care- 
fully arranged so that countries en route 
will be visited at their most attractive 
seasons. Japan? It will be chrysan- 
themum time there. You'll be back at 
San Francisco on December sixteenth. 


HICH reminds us that a word to 

those making their first visit to 
Hawaii may not be amiss. You know, 
of course, that persons leaving the Is- 
lands are decorated with the fragrant 
flower necklaces, or leis, made from the 
native blossoms. Occasionally a de- 
parting guest will toss his lei to a friend 
on the pier as the ship draws away. 
This gesture, however, happens to be a 
serious breach of lei etiquette. The 
graceful thing to do is to wear the lei 
until the steamer has rounded Diamond 
Head. Then the wreath may be dropped 
overboard, a symbolic link between the 
traveler and the land he is leaving. 


UNDREDS of Americans who 
“aren't going across this year” 

are taking advantage of the short cruises 
offered by many of the steamship com- 
panies between regular runs of the big 
liners. The maritime provinces of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward Island, and the Province 
of Quebec welcome the  short-stop 
traveler wtih the minimum of entry 
regulation and delay. Bermuda, also 
with no passport requirements, will be 
most inviting in September after the 
heat of July and August has moderated. 
On the West Coast the Lassco Line is 
featuring a Saturday-to-Wednesday 
Cruise to Nowhere on the S. S. City of 
Los Angeles. Life aboard the flagship, 
with the sports and recreation provided 
on these brief vacation trips, would be 
sufficiently entertaining if one sailed, 
literally, nowhere in particular. It 
happens, however, that a definite and 
excellent itinerary is followed: among 
the islands off California and Mexico, 
with a few hours’ Sunday stop at Ense- 
fiada, then past more picturesque islands 
and out to sea to Gaudalupe for a look 
at the giant sea elephants whose colony 
(the only one in the world) we have been 
hearing about from Prof. William Beebe. 
It’s a refreshing little voyage and returns 
the week-ender to Los Angeles bright 
and early on a Wednesday morning. 
The last cruise—unless additional ones 


are scheduled—begins September fifth. 
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EMPRESS” 


via HONOLULU 
or Direct Express 


@ The record-breaking speed of the great, white gait ott aba 


Empress fleet narrows the Pacific... gives extra days YOKOHAMA 
in the colorful Orient. Flagship Empress of Japan is KOBE 
the largest, fastest liner on the Pacific. NAGASAKI 


@ Two routes... both from Vancouver (trains direct 
to ship’s side) and Victoria. Empress of Japan and 
Empress of Canada go via Honolulu, connecting with 

San Francisco and Los Angeles sailings. Empress of 
Russia and Empress of Asia sail the Direct Express 
Route to Yokohama in 10 days. 


SHANGHAI 
HONG KONG 
MANILA 





Actual records on Both Routes 
by the Empress of Japan 
Between Yokohama and Victoria... 
Direct Express: 7 days, 20 hr., 16 min. 
Via Honolulu: 10 days, 18 hr., 27 min. 
First Class designed for the most fastidious traveller 
... new, lower-cost, “Empress” Tourist Cabin! Also 
an unusually fine Third Cabin. 





Information and reservations from your own agent or Canadian 
Pacific: New York, Chicago, Montreal and 32 other cities in United 
States and Canada. 






Canadian 
Pacifie 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


By. 
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The Cost of Retailing Money 


HOSE who know that 804 of the nation’s 

population cannot borrow from banks do not 
question the economic need for small loan agen- 
cies. Without them, the majority of families in 
times of financial stress would have nowhere to 
turn for funds to pay their bills and buy the current 
necessities of life. 


v It is the great and widespread importance of 
small loans which merited the consideration of 
the Russell Sage Foundation on the question: 
“What should they cost?” 


v This philanthropic institution answered with a 
Uniform Small Loan Law which provided for a 
maximum charge of 3 14% a month on loans up to 
$300. Twenty-five states have adopted this law, 
most of them with little or no revisions. 


v To those who do not realize that the bank rate 
is a “wholesale” rate, charged usually on large 
loans to finance ifidustry and commerce, this small 
loan rate may seem high. Upon deeper thought, it 
cannot be compared with bank interest. It is a 
“retail” price to the consumer, to pay the cost of 
supplying money in “broken lots.” 


v A $20,000 loan may be made on good security 
by a bank at one rate of interest. The same amount of 
money loaned to 200 different people in amounts 
of $100 each would cost the lender much more. 


¥ 200 interviews, 200 investigations, and 2,400 
monthly payment collections during a year obvi- 
ously cost far more than one interview, one in- 
vestigation, and one collection. 


v No one would expect to buy a basket of coal at 
carload prices. Loaning oye in amounts under 
$300 is a retail business in cash. 


v No law restricts the retailer of goods on the 
profit he may charge. If a merchant in food or 
Sedioee determines his selling price by adding 
50% to 100% to his 
wholesale cost, to pay 
operation cost and 
profit, that’s his business. 


v Yet the laws of many 
states restrict the 
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344% a month. He may not deduct 

his interest in advance as banks do. 
He may not impose fines or extra charges for 
anything. His is the only business where. every 
item of cost is clear to the customer, where 
there are no hidden charges. 


v In spite of these stringent requirements, House- 
hold, America’s foremost family finance organiza- 
tion, was able over two years ago (because of large 
volume and efficient management) voluntarily to re- 
duce its rate to 214% a month on amounts above $100 
and up to $300, almost a third less than the lawful 
maximum permitted by most state small loan laws. 


v. Competition and not legislation may be de- 
pended upon for a further reduction in rates, when 
and if possible. 


v Household is concerned not only with the tem- 
porary relief of its customers’ financial troubles.* 
It endeavors to help them attain permanent finan- 
cial security. 


*MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR HOUSE- 

‘HOLDS, a helpful booklet on budgeting family 
income, leading to the happiness of financial 
security, is offered without charge to all. Tele- 
phone, call, or write for a'copy. 








HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION . 


Headquarters: 
o+(138 Offices in 79 Principal Cities)... 
(Consult your telephone directory for the office nearest you) «oe 


Palmolive Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Turn the dial to your NBC Station every Tuesday night at 8:00 Central Hi ing Ti lousehold Celeb- 
vities, featuring America’s foremost stars of the Am oa concert, and reap ay aD hegye m chay aren tf rome importance. 
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